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* While at the anchorage at Zanzibar,” says a pri- 
vate letter from an officer ofthe Andromache, “a 
vessel or two arrived, with at least from 150 to 200 
slaves each on board; which vessels were, in fact, 
(had any idea of humanity or kindness prevailed 
aniong the dealers,) incapable of containing more than 
29 or 25 persons. The wretched cargoes were literal- 
ty stowed in bulk*; all sexes and ages wedged to- 
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gether at the bottom of the vessel, and their feet only 


kept from the water occasioned by the usual leakage, 
by acargo of rhinoceros’ hides and horns, gums of 


_ several kinds, (particularly copal,) and elephants? 
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‘eeth.” 


‘E 'P. 


No cloud was on the day, 
When the ship spread her white wings, 
Like a sea-bird on her way. 


Ocean lay bright before, 

The shore lay green behind, 
And a breath of spice and balm 
‘ame on the landward wind. 


There arose a curse and wail, 

As that vessel left the shore ; 

And last looks sought their native land, 
Which should dweil there no more ! 


Who seeing the fair ship 

That swept through the bright waves, 
Would dream that tyrants trod her deck, 
And that her freight was slaves? 


~~ 


By day was heard the lash, 
By night the heavy groan ; 
For the slave’s blood was on the chain 
That festered to the bone ! 


Was one im that dark ship, 

A prince in his own land ; 

He scorned the chain, he scorned the threat— 
He scorned his fetter’d hand. 


He called upon his tribe, 

Ané said they might te free ! 
‘And his brow was ccid and stern, 
As he pointed to the sea. 


Next night a sullen sound 

Was heard amid the wave ! 

The tyrants sought their captives,— 
They only found their grave. 





* Stowed in bulk is a nautical phrase for any thing 
closely packed, without separation ;—a barrel of her- 
ings will convey the best idea of an Arab slave-ves- 
sel; and, indeed, of some of the smaller French 
traders formerly engaged in this traffic about Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon. 





From the same. 
TO MY GARDEN IN WINTER. 
Beauty was thine ! 
And many a brilliant summer-hour 
ive sat sn the cool green shade of thy bower, 
O’er wreath’d with the vine. 


Youth too was thine ! 
The youth of fresh buds, as they drew their birth 
From the lovely spring—and smiled like mirth, 
In the clear sunshine ! 


And to thee did belong 
Soft music’s spell—fer the wind-harp lay 
On thy dial-stone, blending its voice all day, 
With the wild bee’s song ! 


All joy was thine ! 
3weet joy :—as the light from the deep-blue skies, 
Tinted thy blossoms with rainbow-dyes ; 

A glorious sign ! 


Wealth, too, was thine ! 
For thy trees were with golden fruitage stored. 
Which back to the dazzling sun-beam poured 
A ray divine ! 


But thou art now ‘ 
Asa mother, whose blossoms of love are dead 
Asa mind whose light of hope is fled— 

Sad and wild art thou! 


And yet thou art nof 
Asa mind forlorn, or a mether bereft, 
For peace to Tuy gloomy paths is left— 
An envied lot ! 


And again thou shalt be 

A garden of bright and balmy things 

When the lark to the listening Sun-God sings 
Merrily ! merrily ! 





From the London Monthly Magazine. _ 
ON FASHIONS. 

The fashion of a thing is the form thereof. 
“Thou hast fashioned me,” thou hast made 
me: we pay a silversmith five shillings an 
ounce for the silver of our (ea-spoons or our 
epergne, and five or fifty more for the fashion, 
for the making. Fashion is derived from facio 
to make : the etymology is abstruse. 


Hence it isthat a man is fashioned by his. 


tailor, or a lady by her maatua-maker and 
milliner. It is the tailor who fashions the man : 
he makes him a mar: him, who before that, 
without the tailor’s aid, would have been a 
thing. The man-midwife produced the sub- 
stratum into the world—a thing of nought, a 
rasa tabula, a simple ens, an ens nonentical, un- 
formed, unlicked, endowed with susceptibilities, 
with susceptibility of clothing, and aspect, and 
form, and character ; and the tailor forms him, 
licks him, makes him, fashions him, endows 
him with a shape and a character, and he_ be- 
comes fashioned ; and if the tailor be Stultz, 
he becomes a man of fashion—a fashionable 
man. 

Nature made animals—she isa vile step- 
mother--and the tailor makes man. Thus the 
mantua-maker, and the milliner, and the shoe- 
maker, make woman ; woman—heaven’s best 
gift to man, Christian man, below—her best 
gift to man, Mahometan man, above. What 
would woman be without those aids? a nothing ; 
a variable, inapprehensible, inexplicable, unin- 
telligible, bundle of caprices--not even a thing, 
as the Romans considered her—-not even a 
moveable, though moveable enough; but a 
metaphysical ens, a wind influenced by every 
wind that blows. But she is solidified by mus- 


lin, and silk, and crape, and gauze ; and she 
becomes a tangible substauce--a woman of 


| ciety but distinct suits of clothing ? And proper- 


{is an army ?—Nothing. 


fashion, provided that she is fashioned by 
Madame Hippolyte or Madame Triaud. 

What, indeed, is human nature but.a bundle 
of clothes? What are all the distinetions of so- 


ly, therefore, is man the produce ‘of # tailor. 
It is he that is the real creator of man; and 
such is the importance of his office, that it re- 
quires nine tailors to make aman. Much in- 
juced race—that is the true solution of this 
proverb. ‘The tailor taketh satin, and he cut- 
teth it, he carveth ermine, and slasheth velvet 
—-he maket! a suit of clothes and he clappeth 
a crown on its top, and he falleth down and 
worshipeth, and he crieth, Aha! it is a king. 
Again, he taketh scarlet, and gold, and fur ; 
and he tacketh them together with needles and 
with thread, and he putteth a sword into its 
sleeve, and he presenteth it with custard, and 
he crieth--l have made a Lord Mayor. 

What would the pomp, pride, circumstance 
of glorious war, nay, the very army itself be, 
but for the tailor. [tis not man, but his coat, 
that fights ; the courage lies iv the uniform ; it 
is the courage of the 42d suits of clothes ; and 
hence also the burning valour of the 10th 
dragoons, the valour of its sabretashes and 
gilded boots, as all the energy of a lancer is 
embodied in his trencher cap; just as the 
learning of the Almas, the triangles of Cam- 
bridge and the Greek of Oxford, are the pro- 
duce of a square bit of board and a silk tassel. 
Hence it is, that all great conquerors, such as 
Frederic William and his Majesty, (God bless 
him and the Duke of York,) are also the great 
clothiers, and great tailors, the fabricators of 
collars, and facings, and courage, and victory. 
What is a battalion ? see it at a review : it is a 
long line of coats and pantaloons, red above 
and white below. What makes the unfledged, 
unformed, nothingless youth, an ensign, a cor- 
net, a soldier, a hero ?--It is the red coat. 
What makes all the young ladies ‘ fall in love’ 
with him ?--lt is the redcoat. The silk and 
the muslin fall in love with the scarlet and 
lace ; they elope together to Gretna Green : 
tne rest is nothing. Strip the army, and what 
It is the tailor who 
makes armies and conquers victory. 

Thus also do twenty-four wigs set on a 
bench covered with red cloth to prove Paddy a 
Pagan. Aman Cannot be hanged without the 
order of a square cap; and such also is the 
difference between prunella and silk, that it 
costs a man ‘wice as much to be plundered of 
his property by the latter as by the former. 
And thus the gown of prunella envies the 
gown of sitk, and frets itself, and goes into op- 
position, because the produce of a sheep is not 
that of a silk-werm. 

The very law acknowledges that the suit of 
clothes is the man itse!f, and that the rest is 
nothing : a post, a horse, to hang them on. 
We may steal the child as we please ; but wo} 
be to him that steals the suit of clothes. Doc- 
tors may resurrect the body, cut it into pieces, 
and cram it into bottles ; but the doctor who 
resurrects the clothes, goes to Botany Bay. In 
short, from the coal-heaver to the chancellor, 
trom Drury to Almack’s, human nature is a 
Monmouth-street, a collection of suits—-black, 
white, and grey—-silk, gauze, and frivolity-- 
leather and prunella, gvat’s hair and gold lace. 

Thus is fashion all, and all in all. And, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the clothes, are the 
fashion of the man and the fashion of the 
woman. 

Hence is its sway predominant, as it ought to 
be. Being all, it ought to be every thing. ‘To 
be in the fashion is to exist, it is existence it- 
self: to be out of it is non-existence ; it is ob- 
livion, death, and the grave. It is beauty, 
morality, every thing—not dress alone ; its sway 
is unbeunded, its powers unlimited, its sanctions 
unquestionable, and its decrees, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, irreversible. 

There is a metaphysical concatenation which 
links the whole together. Or, as the full-fash- 
ioned man must be perfect, whatever he 
chooses, follows, drinks, performs, thinks, rides, 
votes, or bets, must be equally fashioned and 
fashionable. It is the model and the pattern tc 
follow by him who would also be fashionable. 
It is his opinion, conduct, morality ; his dictate 
of conscience, his moral law. 

Thus have we traced man, society, every 
thing, to the tailor and the mantua-maker ; and 
to them also we trace heauty, grace, taste. 
And hence have moral writers justly laid down 
that great principle, that there can be no 
standard of taste. Now, indeed, should there 
be a standard of taste, an unerring principle of 
grace, an undeviating line of beauty, as poor 
Hogarth imagined, unless Mr. Stultz and 
Madame Triaud were as eternal as the wander- 
ing Jew, unless all the essence of all the tail- 
ors. and mantna-makers, and milliners, and hat- 
makers, and boot-makers, and shoe-makers,and 
coach-makers, and upholsterers that ever will 
exist, were concentrated in one man or woman 
of each species, and that species invariable, 
unchangeable, immoveable to all winds of doc- 
trine. 

The thing cannot be. And, therefore, there 
is no standard in taste ; and beauty is a crea- 
tion varying with every new patent, every 
new crochet ; a thing to be made, and unmade, 
and remade, as Stultz shall succeed to Stultz. 
or Brummel to Brummel, as Tailor shall yield 
to Vandervelde, and Vandervelde to Schaller, 
or as Hertford or Conyngham shall reign Venus 
ascendant in the first, second, or third, or in all 
the houses of Mars. f 

Thus it is that we endeavour in vain to fix 
this fleeting spirit, this “ essential form of 
grape,” which is unnessential, changing with 
every wind that blows. And thus it is that we 
admire and adore the fair, that lovely part of 
creation, fashion’s favourite child, whether 
rustling in silk, angled with satin, or flowing in 
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we 


mounted on heels of weed, peaked like a lance, 
squared to the obtuseness of Paris, or rounded 
to an ellipse, the foot. of beauty is always 
beauty : it carries its arrows to the heart, 


satin, lilac, scarlet, white, blue, green, or 
black, sandelled or Wellingtoned, Brunswicked, 
or Yorked. Be ake * 

_ Thus too, whether gipsey prevails, or Olden- 
burgh, coal-scatile, or Quaker; whether she 
fan the idle air with topgallantsails of Leghoro, 
or wave in plumed or bearsed, chivalry, or un- 
dertakery, she canhot err ; fashion is beauty, 
and beauty is fashion. Waists contract and ex- 
pand, anon she is a wasp, and anen a barrel ; 
now she diminishes the equatorial diameter, 
and now she enlarges it ; zones ascend and de- 
scend from the seat of bonour to the seat of the 
heart; the seat of honour itself undergoes a 
sudden development, and again it vanishes ; 
cushions are transferred from region to region, 
from the Hottente¢ region to the head ; the 
bosom now ‘ hides, oh ! hides those hills of 
snow,’ that the spectator may riot in scapular 
charms and spinal yales; and, again tuckers 
descend till descent becomes once more pre- 
carious, while the balance of compensation re- 
stores to. concealment that of which the repose 
should neyer have been disturbed. Yet, like 
the moon through all her changing phases, she 
is always beauty, for she is always fashion. 

Is it possible to be serious on all this folly ? 
We ought, at least, te attempt it. Whatever 
moralists, metapbysicians and artists may dis- 
pute about taste or beauty, it is certain that, 
if we take extremes at least, there is a wrong 
and a right, something that pleases and some- 
thing that displeases, independently of all cus- 
tom and all fashions. It is scarcely possible 
that the opposed extremes of form shall be beau- 
tifal, and that the same shall be true of ali the 
intermediate stages ; it is still less possible 
that the form which is beautiful in 1824 shall 
be hideous in 1825, or that the beauty of dress, 
of shape, substance, colour, disposition, which 
delights us in April shall be that which makes 
us faint with horror in June. 

Yet soit is with all those who are guided by 
fashion—by that magical term, the sound of 
which conveys, in itself, beauty, grace, taste, 


sex which is under this influence, to them we 
direct our remonstrances. It is a lovely sex ; 
and yet, with all its charms, it owes more to 
dress than it is always willing 10 admit. The 
experiment is easily tried. Take the whole 
bright parterre at Almack’s, every lilly and rose- 
bud that blooms in that garden of sweets, and 
dress it up in coats and pantaloons and crop- 
ped heads. It would prove a kind of West- 
minister school, where the lover would be at a 
loss to know the object of his adoration ; and 
we suspect that beauiy would soon discover the 
debts which it owes to gauze, and feathers, and 
silk, and to all and every thing which segre- 
gates it from the pantalooned and shock-head- 
ed part of creation. 

And, by the way, this is an experiment by 
which the fair might learn to profit, would 
they but perpend it. Woman gains nothing 
by being reduced tothe nudity of man; and 
the nearer she approtimates to him, the great- 
er hazard she runs of forfeiting those charms 
which she will find to be rather more adven- 
titious, than she sometimes thioks. She loses 
something by every inch that she approaches 
himin her aspect an} adornments, in the one 
as in the other. It & her interest to remain as 
far separated as posdble, to surround herself 
with every prestige that can make her a distinct 
sex, whether to that she add the ornaments 
over which she has :he command, or not. The 
petticoat is the esence of woman ; it is the 
woman ; and wo tc her who, in more senses 
than one, would “wear the breeches.” We 
know not how te approach a delicate female in 
woollen, the very idea of the touch of wool is 
unfeminine—mascdine. Even the riding-habit 
is scarcely justified by its apparent necessity 
(for itis not necessiry) ; and when combined 
with a beaver hat md Hessian boots, we would 
as lieve think of making love to an officer of 
dragoons. We doubt the whole invention, 
riding and all ; and let the equitant race be as- 
sured that they los: much more than they gain 
by this * vaulting ambition.” 

There is not anatom of the male attire in 
which the charming sex does not suffer, in 
male estimation ; <nd if dress is to be the tabour 
and object of their lives, if it is the primum 
natus and the ultimum moriens, the end and pur- 
pose of their lives here below, that end is to 
charm man, to gain his approbation, and to ex- 
cite love. The sex is too apt to dress itself, 
and to forget him to whom it alone ought to 
dress ; and let it be assured that man is the 
judge and critic, that critic which it ought to 
study and please. It suffers by every male as- 
sumption, by even that of the masculine shoe ; 
a national distinction exciting the scorn and re- 
probation of Paris, better skilled in the charms 
and chaussure of a female foot, and better 
knowing that 

From the hoop’s enchanting round, 
Her very shoe has power to wound. 

It has wounded, from King Solomon to Cin- 
derella’s monarch, from Holofernes to the wife 
of Bath ; but what other wound than a good 
kick is likely to be inflicted by a great hulking, 
double-soaled English machine, well blacked 
by Warren, Hunt, Day, and Martin. 

The object of dress should be to add to na- 
ture’s charms : that seems tolerably obvious, 
and it is not denied. Itis, to add to them, for 
the purpose of pleasing and captivating the 
other sex : that, we have demonstrated. Man 
may not judge of the value of laces or the 
price of trimmings ; but he does judge of their 
power, and by their powers they onght to be 
judged. Woman dresses, nevertheless, that 





muslin like white-robed innocence. Whether 





she may show to fellow woman the superiority 


whether of morocco or kid, or Pranella, or ' 


bal a 
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of Mechlin to Buckingham ; that she ceed se 
measure the length of her bill or the profandity an 


~ her purse — those of her rivuls. Man 
nows ng of these rival riorities=4i]] 
he pays the bills; at least. The young. . 
toa settlement, whose whole fortune perhaps 
consists of half a dozen chemises, * Love’s sery 
last shifts,” anda pianoforte, receives.a -pre- 
sent of £500 from some foolish old uncle to 
a Ses — Greek betrothed, at 
east, who had nothing else, b ht a’frying- 
pan to her husbend’s traie. But the five hua- 
dred pounds are spent on the trousseag, ‘that 
they may be displayed at the milliner’s for a 
week, ang he canvassed by all the. female en- 
vious, and the country cousins, and the¢.cus- 
tomers. ‘The very mantua-maker and milliner 
are puzzled how to carve up so much. 
into shreds and tatters; and the busband re- 
ceives a bundle of rags with an expectant wife, 
sending the former to Monmouth-street, and 
erhaps' wishing the latter there too. The 


fire hundred pounds would have stacked his 


cellar with wioes, or bought his darling a car- 
tiage. He would have said if he had dared, 
SRacame in your Coatie sweet Tibby Dun- 
ar. 

But this is the fashion also. The darling 
sex measures all beauty by fashion, but it has 
forgotten to ask what is thefashion. If they 
made it themselves, it might be something. 
To be sure, if each fair made her own fashion, 
there would be no such thing, and the square 
and the round, the slim. and the sqaat, the 
septuagenarian and * sweet sixteen,’ ,‘ crabbed 
age and youth,’ would not all be thrust into the 
Same sacques, and shoes, and slips, and caps 
and bonnets. Hence they must elect a dictator 
we suppote; and the dictator is the milliner, 
the maotua-maker. A whole nation, bright 
with youth, and radiant with beauty, bent on 
conquest and death, submits to the government 
and legislation of a hair dresser’s wife living in 
the Rue Vivienne, in a foreign country, or to a 
Mrs. Bell, at home, whose monthly displays of 
taste and grace become the unalterable laws of 
beauty, not to be altered, till the next month. 

The human form is certainly nothing, as we 
began by proving ; and, therefore, as all noth- 
ings are equal to nothing, and to themselves, it 


every thing. Aod as it is chiefly the lovely {is indifferent that old, tat, lumbering, frowsy 


nothings, and youthful, blooming, slender, deli- 
cious ones, should be equalized in their adoni- 
sations. But there are or may be varieties of 
suits of clothes ; and as variety is itself a charm, 
it might add to our amusement if all these 
nothings were converted into many somethiags 
instead of into one. And certainly were we to 
choose the dictator, it should not be the mantua- 
maker and the milliner, any more than we 
would allow the Quarterly Review to dictate to 
us what we were to read. 

Seriously, will ladies never reflect that all 
ages, all forms, all rank, all beauty, are not 
the same, and that it is at least part of the es- 
sence of dress that it should be appropriate ? 
The same fashion cannot suit all. And will 
they never reflect who it is that sets this fashion, 
which they all pursue as if their salvation de- 
pended on it. Some dropsical or bandy-legged 
old dame finds it convenient to conceal her 
ancles, and immediately it becomes a matter of 
grace and beauty to hide, even the point of the 
foot, anc petticoats trail to sweep the streets. 
When grey hairs wished to conceal themselves, 
a whole nation of sun-bright and auburn and 
jetty ringlets, ringlets where each hair was a 
chain to draw ail hearts, chose to fill their 
heads with grease and flour; and high heels, 
pads, cushions here, there, behind, before, 
hoops, trains, tuckers, all have been, in rota- 
tion, adopted by those who had an interest in 
producing one deformity, to conceal another ; 
while, more successful than the fox in the fable, 
they have spread the epidemy through the 
sex, causing whole generations immediately to 
cut off their tails also. Or the mantua-maker 
finds it convenient to sell off her old rags, her 
cuttings and cabbage, at high prices, and im- 
mediately the whole sex is seen fluttering in 
trimmings and deformity, a‘ thing of shreds 
and patches.’ 

It is a gullible sex, that is certain. And yet 
it is provoking that all this should be consider- 
ed beauty, and beauty, too, when it is so often 
deformity. Ifthere issuch a thing as a band- 
some scapula, it would at least be prudent to 
inquire, at the looking-glass, whether all the 
cervical region, in all, is fair, lest the snow 
should be less pure than snow ought to be. 
She who conceals a graceful ancle and a slen- 
der foot, to display a bony clavicle, or a pair of 
hatchet-formed omoplates, is not so wise as the 
nation of foxes. 

it is an ungallant conclusion, but, we fear, a 
true one, that the principles of taste are not 
diffused among the lovely sex, or not known to 
them. We have no objection to variations, 
since variation is novelty and a charm ; but we 
shall never learn to approve of variation frem 
beauty to deformity. If they have no taste, 
why will they not put themselves under the 
guidance of art, of the art of painting, not 
mantua-making? Sir Thomas Lawrence is the 
dictator to be chosen, not Madame Triaud. Ac- 
cident, or taste, sometimes, and chiefly.originat- 
ing in France, that region of taste in petty lux- 
ury, has often conferred on the fair all the 
beauty which dress can give. We have lived 
to see them elegant, graceful and attractive in 
their adornments, so that painters have trans- 
mitted them to posterity with the assurance of 
commanding admiration tor ever. There are 
principles of beauty and grace, whatever the 
sex or the milliners may think; but they do 
not know them; and thus, not content with 
having once discovered the right, they pro- 
ceed to wrong, quitting beauty to follow de- 
formity. » 

And it is the want of taste, rather than a cor- 





rupted one, which makes the latest fashion al- 





: eee eee which we tthem : 
‘ be hideous in spite Of ite” prevalent 
though it may. cease, from habit, te: appéer so 
an The haystack head, the pated ad ; 
armo waist, hoops, and owder, and! 
heeled shoes, have a area beautiful in t 
days, bat never to those who had studied the 
principles of beauty or of art. If, in their days 
of luxury and corruption, the Roman ladies rea- 
dered their head-dresses absurd by wanton 
variety, those of the Greeké and their dresses, 
generally, have descended to ue as models of 
right, to which posterity has. continued to award 
admiration, There is much also to admire and 
to follow, even in. the more complicsted inven- 
tions of British history, and there is no want of 
choice throughout the Continent, of present, as 
well as of past Europe. wet 

We do not say that the female dres# needs 
be confined toa Greek stole, or to any ‘other 
given form, since varigtions and variety “are 
necessary. But there are forms from™which 
the sex can depart, without quitting them, 
through a range as wide as the most wanton 
caprices can require. And amid the endles 
varieties of colour, substance, ornament, there 
is the power of producing and reproducing 
change without end, and yet without surrender- 
ing grace and beauty, aod what is not less 
momentous, the appropriate. 

If the sex knew its own interests, it would 
choose other leaders of fashions than’ those 
who bave an interest different from theirs. And 
if it would agree to exterminate.the very term 
fashion, to seek no longer to rank itself under 
an imaginary leader, to. trust to itself, and to 
study for itself, it would not be long in discover- 
ing that it had, not only enhanced its charms, but 
saved its finances. But to give the nece:sary 
taste, it must cultivate that quality. It must in- 
quire into what is graceful and fit, into the prin- 
ciples of beauty, und the laws of taste. {n- 
stead of * taking Aessons,’ from Mr. Burgess, or 
spending seven years in making a pair of card 
racks, it must learn, in reality, what it pretends 
to do--to draw. Fram the philosophy and the 
art of colouring, it wiil be taught to distribute 
its colours ; and, from thestudy of the antique 
and of the human form, as from the study of 
pictures in general, it will discover where the 
lines of grace and beauty lie, how they may be 
created, or improved, or injured. !t will not 
then destroy the beauty of its shinning ringlets 
to frizzle them into dirty sausages, or bare the 
most ill-formed parts of its body to conceal the 
more graceful and captivating. [It will dis- 
charge its whole regiments of pads, and cush- 
ions, and flounces, and Gigot sleeves, and all 
the other trumpery by which it contrives to mag 
the most beautiful work of nature’s hand. We 
shall then seé woman—dear woman! what 


she ought to be; the grace alike ef nature and 


of art. 

One word yet on the hait, before we part ; 
that jewel in woman, of which she seems so lit- 
tle to know the value, if we may judge by the 
pains which she takes to mar it. It is chiefly 
by its contrast of colour that it is the ornament 


of the face, but partly also by that contrast — 


which its roughness offers to the polished 
smoothness of the brow and the cheek. ‘To 
maintain these leading principles is essential, 
But there is more in the disposition than either 
women or their advisers are aware of ; and ils 
principles-tie somewhat deeper than they 
imagine. 

But a singularity proving the great attention 
of ancient Greece to the human form, for its 
artists adopted those outlines for the head, the 
principles of which modern phrenology, much 
as it has been ridiculed, has explained and jus- 
tified. But it has not been noticed that the 
same principles were applied to the arrange- 
ment of the hair ; and yet, if this be studied in 
Greek art, it will be seen that every outline 
produced by that arrangement has a reference 
to the essential form of the head; of the scull 
itself. And the most simple experiments in 

sawing, will prove that whenever the hair is 
so arranged that its-outline, or protuberance 
co-incides with that outline which would be 
estimable in the unadorned head, the effect is 
beautiful ; and when the reverse takes plece, 
the result is deformity. To apply phrenology 
to hair-dressing, may appeur fantastical and 
ludicrous; and yet we trust our demonstration 
to the trials of any one who chooses to make 
them. There is nothing so easy as to make 
experiments ; but as we have not hefe the 
means of illustrating our theory by such draw- 
ing, we must leave them to the taste and 
knowledge of those who have the command of 
their pencils and an acquaintance with the hu- 
man form. 





ANCIENT EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Clodius Hsopus, a Roman actor, contempora- 
ry with Cicero, was much addicted to luxury ; 
according to Pliny the elder, a single dish at 
his table, composed of the rarest singing 
birds, cost him 8001. sterling; and Horace re- 
cords, that he dissolved in vinegar a precious 
pearl, and swallowed it. Notwithstanding this 
ostentatious profusion, so well was he reward- 
ed, that he left a fortune equal to 160,000I. 
sterling after him. 





Vorace To tae Moon. Dr. John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, in the reign of Charles II. had 
attempted to show the possibility of a voyage to 
the Moon. The Dutchess of Newcastle, who had 
written thirteen volumes upon speculative sub- 
jects, meeting the bishop one evening at a con- 
cert, accosted him thus: “My Lord, suppose 
you were able to carry me to the moon, where am 
Ito abide in my way thither ?” “ Madam,” said 
he “ of ajl the people in the world, I should not 
have expected that question from you, who have 
built so many castles in the air, that yeu might 





sleep every night in one of them.” 
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THE EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. 3 

Sin,—For myself and three others, ull subscrib- 
exe to the Galaxy, we should be happy to be in- 
formed why (who are so ready to point out 
cee Ne tomer ea 
ilent in re to es- 
ent Sin to perform With 


at the Theatre. 
.efewe we. it an ungenerous 
end insufferable imposition upon the community, 


and as such allow us to call your attention to it. 

Remuarxs. We are always happy to give to 
our friends a reason for our conduct, whenever 
the propriety of our conduct is questioned. To 
the writer of the above letter, we reply, that sev- 
eral reasons have hitherto prevented us from oc- 
cupying much of our paper with theatricals. In 
the first place,.we have not honored the theatre 
with our presence, except on the first night, and 
one of a subsequent date ; and although those 
transient visits were amply sufficient to enable 
usto form an opinion quite satisfactory tu our 
humble self, yet had we spread that/opinion on 
paper, we should have been subjected to the im- 
putation of prejudice or predilection, favoritism 
or ill nature, according to what the nature of our 
remarks might have been. It is our wish to fol- 
low the advice of the poet— 

Blame where we must, be candid where we can ; 

and this we certainly shall do, when time, place, 
and opportunity cohere. 

Another reason sometimes checks our propen- 
sity to review the performances at the theatre. 


company, and williplead in extenuation the exer- 
tions they have made to fill up the can i 
people of acceptable talents, and we have no rig 

to doubt the sincerity of their declarations. Mr. , 
Kilner, we understand, is now absent on recrud- 

It is hoped that our four subscribers will accept 
this essay as an apology for what they have con- 
sidered as neglect on our part, and as an evidence 
of something to come. Hereafter, we may re- 
turn to the subject in a manner less general and 
partaking more of the formality of triticism. 

P. S. After the above was in type, a communi- 
cation was received from our friend “ Make- 
Ready.” It must be excluded from our paper 
this day, (which will not be very grievous to him, 
as he is always ready to fashion his disposition to 
our convenience) or our compositor must be 
compelled to set aside a column of his matter (a 
very grievous thing indeed to him) and replace it 
with other. In this “distressing dilemma,” as 
Mr. President Munroe would say, we have done 
our best to satisfy all parties, by letting our own 
article remain, and giving a few disjointed ex- 
tracts from that of Mr. Make-Ready, which here 
foliow. : 


Hamlet. The tragic powers of Mr. Pelby are 
indisputably above all praise. It is impossible for 
a lover of the drama to witness his representa- 
tiens of Virginius, Pizarro, Hamlet and other 
characters of the immortal bard without shed- 
ding tears. But it were perhaps impolitic to en- 
large upon the unrivalled powers of the Ameri- 
can Roscius, but our eyes fill with regret at the 
recollection that we shall soon be bereaved of his 
presence. He isastar ; and when orbs of such 





Dramatic criticism, even if not very elaborate, 
often has an effect on the subjects of it, quite | 
contrary to what was intended——p¢rfommers who | 
ere commended for the merit they have, are too 
apt to grow arrogant, self-sufficient, and insolent 
—(few of our readers will be at a loss where to 
apply this remark, for instances of its truth will 
immediately occur to the mind of any one who 
has frequented the theatre for a few years past ;) 
—and thuse who are censured for faults, however | 
palpable and intolerable, set up the cry of perse- 
cution, and attempt to appear before the public 
as martyrs to the persecution of ill-natured crit- | 
ics. Besides, is it not a little degrading to the | 
dignity of the Press—whese aim is, or ought to | 
be, to act as the conservator of public morals, on 
gn extended scale, and to be the guardian of po- | 
litical and civil freedom, *he advocate of private | 
rights and public virtue—is it not, we say, a little 
degrading to the dignity of this noble intellectual 
Macivine, to use it as a mere instrument to point | 
out the relative merits of a company of players ? | 
For ourself, we confess that we have often flung 
away our pen in vexation, when we have found 
ourself discussing the performances of mimic 
kings and princes, lords and ladies, with as much 
gravity as if they were members of the Holy Al- 
liance, and as if their fitness or unfitness for their 
assumed characters were as important a matter 
as the qualifications cf the candidates for the 
first magistracy of the nation. 

It is not to be denied, however, that a theatre 
tg an institution of some consequence, and may 
be conducive to the moral improvement or the 
moral degradation of society, according as it is 
well or :ll-couducted. In this view, it does be- 
hove those who control the public press to keep 
an eye on the management of the theatre, and 
to subject it occasionally to the ordeal of fair 
aud temperate criticism. It is an institutica 
which may contribute largely to the rational re- 
creation of a large portion of citizens ; and, when 
so conducted as to furnish such aniusement with- 
out giving offence to morals, religion, or public 
seitiment and feeling, ought to be supported. 








To come at once to a more direct notice of | ful appearance of 


the subject matter of our correspondent’s note, 
it must be confessed, that the coinpany now at- 
tached to the Boston theatre is incompetent, even 
with the most judicious arrange:nent of parts, to 
give a proper effect tothe representation of drs- | 
matic pieces. Without attemptins « revicv 
the pieces already performed, er cerocteine 
the least decor u tie merits of the individu- 
als com.ocsiag the company, we feel perfectly 
justific.i in declaring,—and we presume the man- 
agers wil! not deny the accuracy of the assertion 
—thet there is a deficiency both in numbers and 
talent. Kiluer, Finn, Brown and Clark, are all 
excellent in their proper business ; but no actor 
is equally succeasful in various and opposite char- 
acters, and each of these gentlemen would find 
business enough to do, if there were added to 
the present corps, a first tragedian,—an actor for 
the light and genteel comedy business, the Charles 
Surfaces, the Belcours, and the Dortcourts—anoth- 
er for the seconds to the same characters,—and 
another to fiil the parts of the tyrants, heavy old 
men and fathers. As to the female part of the 
corps, the less that is said perhaps the better for 
him who says it; but as we have no reputation 
for gallantry to lose by telling truth, we may as 
well speak out. Mrs. Powell can hardly be count- 
ed as a member of the company ; she appears 
on the stage just often enough to remind the 
public how much they lose by her absence. Miss 
Powell, always correct and interesting, is the 
oniy fine lady and the only sentimental lady in the 
company ; and how difficult it is for her to fill two 
two characters «* such opposite features, and es- 
pecially in the scme play, needs not to be men- 
tioned. Fora certain class of dramatic chamber- 
maids and for the Mrs. Candors and Mrs. Placids 
We want no better than Mrs. Pelby can furnish. 
Mrs. Barnes, too, in the old women is always ac- 
ceptable. The rest of the ladies must look to 





; 


some other mirror for a reflection of their merits; 
and the dramatic characters not enumcrated 
above, must look to some other than the Boston 
The man- 


company for suitable representatives. 


_ posed of our stationary lights ? 


| think there is much cause of apprehension that 


feeble arms, to its parents, the ehild he had yield- 


enormous magnitude are required to create a 
sensation, how brilliant a galaxy must be com- 


After enumerating some of the other charac- 
ters in the play of Hamlet, our correspondent adds 


Our powers of adiniration grow faint, we seem 
to lose the use of our faculties in contemplating 
the insufferable lustre emitted by such a concen- 
tration of dramatic light. No wonder the cog- 
noscenti who resort to the third row are compell- 
ed to veil their optics with green. We really 


the Kean fever will again break out among our 
play-going citizens more especially since the gra- 





tuitons information of the managers that season 
tickets WERE FIXED at $30, and that early ap- | 
plication should be made, as the number was lim- | 
itec. Admirable disinterestedness ! Unheard of 

liberality ! Prodigious consideration ! However | 
we may admire the benevolence of the managers | 
in gratifying us with this intimation, we are com- | 
pelled to express our sorrowful belief that it was | 
exceedingly indiscreet. They had known the 

peril run into by our citizens to witness Kean’s 


performances, and an attempt to raise another 


such a hubbub for the season tickets was certain- | 
ly unkind. 

The place of Mr. Burroughs [our correspond- | 
ent will recollect that Mr. B. was not a permanent ' 
member of the company] is now ably filled by | 
Mr. Edgar. Mr. Charnock succeeds Mr. Young. | 
Johnson, Mr. Bernard, Mrs. Pelby comforts us | 
for the lost Pleiad, and a new Back-part to the | 
theatre for MP. Fielding’s wardrobe. Criticisin , 
flourishes too. The Managers have received an 
able coadjutor in the learned editor of the Trav- 
eller. Ev-ce Signum. 


 *Tueatre. On Wednesday evening Mr. Pel- | 
by made his first appearance in the character of! 
Rolla, before a very fashionable, and if not a 

crowded, at least, a fuilhouse. Throughout the | 
whole tragedy he mainained the character of the 
noble, generous, and brave Peruvian, with much | 
spirit and dignity. Though for ourselves we 
were more interested in those scenes where 
strong appeals were made tothe heart and the 
passions, than in the milder parts. Were we to 
speak from our own impressions at the moment, 
we should say the last scene excelled, where the 
daring and truly benevolent Rollaappears fatally 
wounded, and covered with gore, bearing in his 


ed his life to rescue. Though it should seem that 
the salvation of the [isping infant ought to ex- 
cite in us the most joyful emotions, still the pain- 
olla in his last struggles only 
served to send back, curdled in our veins, the 
strong current of our joyous blood” !!!! 


We know not which is most worthy of admira- 
tion the star—the company,—or the critic. After 
this, it is full time to finish. Maxe-Reapy. 

P.S. We understand that during the recess, 
“Ir. Brown has invented a Rotary Saw-mint and 

‘vy. Finn some notional tales. The late enlarge- 
ment of the stage will enable the mangers to in- 
troduce the saw-mill into The Falls of Montmo- 
renct. It would be a judicious addition. 





Wrruitam TELL, a play in five acts, written by 
S. Knowles, author of the popular tragedy, Vir- 
ginius, isto be performed at the theatre during 
the engagement of Mr. Cooper. The story of 
Tell, the Swiss patriot, is too well known, to need 
recapitulation. The play is written with consid- 
erable beauty of language and contains some 
fine sentimental passages ; but its success must 
depend chiefly on the power of the actor who 
represents the prominent part. For this, it were 
a sin to doubt the qualifications of Mr. Cooper, 
whose late performance of it at New-York has 
added to his former reputation. The scene in 
the fourth act, where Tell is made a prisoner and 
afterwards discovers that his boy is also in the 
power of the Austrian tyrant, is highly wrought, 
and can hardly fail to produce intense interest in 
an audience. The author has introduced 
some characters and scenes of Jegitimate come- 
dy, us a relief to the bold and tragic parts of the 
drama. Michael isa lively, careless, agreeable 
sort of a fellow, (played by J. Wallack in Lon- 
don) who works himself into favor with the read- 
er. His character is in part developed. in the 
opening scene of the play, which here follows, 
and which may be taken as a sample of the 
style of the lighter parts of it. 


“4 Don’t tell me, Michael! thou dost lead 
a life 

As bootless as a jester’s—worse than his, 

For he has high retaining. Every one 

Calls thee his foel—the gallant and the boy, 

The gentle-born and base! ‘Thy graceless name 

Is ever tage’d to feasts, and shows, and games, 

And saucy brawls, which men as young as thou 
Discourse of with grave looks. What comes of this ? 





agers are doubtless aware of the poverty of the 


‘ 





Will’t make thee rich? Will t give thee place in life ? 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


Will’t ’ - ; : 5? . 
Wald. The current of thy life doth counter run . 
To that of other men’s Thy spirits, which 


Were reason in thee, when thou wast-a child, 


As tameless still, now thou’rt become a man, 

Are folly! thriftless ae, St may tou 

More rational nurse’s 
Sam wer heots chair. Survey those 

towers heres : 

And act the revel e’er of yesternight. 

Think of the tyrants whom they lodge, and then’ 

Link hands with fools and braggarts o’er their wine, 

Fancy the sounds their dungeons hear, and tell 

Of such‘and such a jest of thine, that made 


Thy wan mrades roar. * 
Mich. _ Dear father ! 
Wald. Pshaw ! 


Thou canst not try to speak with gravity, 
But one perceives thou wagg’st an idle tongue ; 
Thou canst not try to look demure, but, spite 
Of all thou dost, thou show’st a laugher’s cheek : 
Thou canst not e’en essay to walk sedate, 
Rut in thy very gait one sees the jest, 
That ’s ready to break out in spite of all 
Thy seeming. 
Mich. I’m a melancholy man, 
That can’t do that which with good will I would ! 
I pray thee, father, tell me what will change me ? 
Wald. Change thee! 
Hire tiryself toa sexton, and dig graves: 
Never keep company but at funerals : 
Beg leave to take thy bed into the church, 
And sleep there : fast, until thine abstinence 
Upbraid the anchorite with gluttony ; 
List to the music of a passing bell— 
Mich. ; 
The bells, that ring as readily for joy 
As grief, should chance to ring a merry peal— 
Wald. Then take the rope, 
And hang thyself: [crosses] I know no other way 
To change thee. 
Mich. Nay, I"ll do some great feat yet. 
Wald. You'll do some great feat : Take me Gesler’s 
castle ! 
Mich. Humph! that would be a feat, indeed !—Pll 
do it! 
Wald. Yowlldoit? you'll get married, and have 
children, 
And be a sober citizen, before 
You pare your bread o’ the crust. 
You'll 
Do nothing ! Live till you are a hundred, 
~_— death shall catch you, *twill be laughing. 
Yo it ? 
“Look grave, talk wise, live sober, thou wilt do 
A harder thing, but that thou’lt never do. [Exit 
Waldman. | 
Mich. [solus.] Hard sentence, that! Dame Nature ! 
gentle mother, 
If theu hast made me of too rich a mould 
To bring the common seed of life to fruit, 
Is it a fault? Kin1 Nature, I should lie 
To say it was. Who would not have an eye 
To see the sun, where others see a cloud ; 
A skin so temper’d as to feel the rain, 
Gave other men the ague, him refresh’d ; 
A frame so vernal, as, ia spite of snow, 
To*think it genial summer all year round ; 
And bask himself in bleak December's scowl, 
While other’s sit and shiver o’er a hearth ? 
I do not know the fool would not be such 
Aman! Shall] upbraid my heart because 
t hath been so intent to keep me in 


But if 


You'll do it? 


; An ample revenue of golden mirth, 


It hath forgot to hoard the duller coin 
The world doth trade on? No, not 1, not I. 


Michael overhears a conversation between Jag- 
heli, and a Savoyard. After the latter has treated 
his companion with a sung, Michael comes for- 


/ ward, saying, 


I pray you have the ditty o'er again ! 

Of all the strains that mewing minstrels sing, 
The lover’s one for me. 1 could expire 

To hear a man, with bristles on his chin, 

Sing soft with upturn’d eyes and arched brows, 
Which talk of trickling tears that never fall. 
Let *s have it o’er again. 

Jazheli. To make thee mirth ? 
When I'm thy lacquey, hoaest Michael, I'll 
Provide thee music, [| an aot in thy pay. 

Mich. No; but I mean 
To take thee into it.—Wilt thou hire with me ? 
Nay, hang thy coyness, man! Why, thinkest thou 
Thou art the only man in Akorf knows 
The Seneschal has a fair daughter ? 

Jag. Fair 


| Or not, she ’s naught to me. 


Sitch. 

Ili tell her so! 

I pray thee tell me, hath she rot black teeth ? 

Jag. Thou know’st ’twoull take the pearl to cha!- 
lenge them, 

Mich. Her nose, I think, is somewhat set awry ? 

Jig. Itsits like dignity onbeauty’s face. 


Indeed ? O, then 


Mich. Wer hair is a dull black ? 

Ing. “Lis shining geld ! 
Mich. Her figure ’s squat ? 

Jag. Betwixt the full and slim, 


A mould where vie the richest charms of both! 

Mich. Well, then, she hobbks in her gait ? 

Jag. She moves the light aad flexible chamois, 

If you could lend the chamois her beauty, 

And add to that her modest staieliness. 

Mich. You are a hopeful painter, sir! How-well 

You’ve drawn the daughter of the Seneschal ! 

Jag. Good Michael, thou’rt a jester; but thou’rt 
kind. ‘ 

Thy mirth doth feast at every nan’s expense ; 

Yet with such grace of frankes: confidence, 

That none begrudge thee. Wéal thou be my friend ? 

I love the daughter of the Senevchal ! 

Help me to see her. 


Mich. Come to church with me 
Next Sunday. 
Jag. I was there last Sunday, Michael— 


And Sunday before last—and Sunday, too, 
Preceding that. 
Mich. How wondrously devout thou’rt grown of 
late ! 
Thou’lt have a name for most rare sanctity ! 
Jag. Good Michael, canst thou help me ? 


Mich. if Iknew 
The lady. 
Jag. What! dost thou not know her, then ? 


With what impediments is love environ’d ! 
Why— 

—, Why that’s love’s gain: it would not else be 

ove. 

They know not love who need but woo to wed, 
But they who fain would wed, but dare not woo! 
That ’s to be sound in love—to feel it from 
The heart’s deep centre to the finger’s ends. 
As sweetest fruit is that which is forbid, 
So fairest maid is she that is withheld. 
When I do fall in love, I°ll pick a maid 
Whose sire has vow'd hertoa nunnery ; 
And she shall have, moreover, for her warders 
Two maiden aunts past wooing ; and to these 
Pil add an Abigail, has bridesmaid stood 
Totwenty younger cousins, yet has ne’er 
Been ask’d herself ; and under her I’)l set 
A male retainer of the family 
For twenty years & more—as surly as 
A mastiff on the chain; and, that my fair 
May lack no sweet provocative of love, 
Her tempting lattice shall be grated, and 
Her bower shall be surreunded with a wall 
Full ten feet high, on which an iron row 
Of forked shrubs shall stand and beckon me— 
And then I°ll be a lover. 





to visit the theatre this evening, to witness the 





Will ’t buy thee honour, Wientenis or esteem ? 


a 
Lan | ¥ 


performance of Macbeth by Mr. Cooper. 





The President of the United States is expected 
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SUICIDE, SELF-DEVOTION. 
<  ab why 
Should Man, when Natite calls, not chese to die, 
Rather then stretch the -epanof Life, to find 
Such ills as Fate has wisely cast behind, — 
For these to feel, whom foad desire to live 
Makes covetous of more than Life can give ? 
Each has his share of good, and when ‘tis gone, 
The Guest, tho’ hungry, cannot rise too scon.—-Dryden. 
To die is not the worst of beman ills ; it is to wish for death and 
be refused the boon. Euripideo—Electre. 


A late number of Bell’s Weekly Messenger 


Higgs, coroner of London and Westminster, 
showing the number of suicides that have 
taken place in the British capital during the 
last thirteen years. The following abstract of 
it may be interesting to the American reader. 


Yrs. Meno. Women. Total.| Yrs. Men. Womes. Total. 

1812 ©6116 8 pry 1920 «13 6 19 
13°. +20 6 26 21 14 3 17 
14 16 7 3 2 15 6 21 
155 @ 7 30 3 16 6 ‘22 
16 16 10 26 24 14 7 21 
18 13 q 20 207 a2 290 
19 618 6 P| 





It is stated that the number of suicides com- 
mitted during the Novembers of these thirteen 
years is only 22, being an average of not quite 
two in the November of each year, while the 
number committed in June of these years is 34, 
an average of nearly three. “ This fact sufficiently 
proves that there is no truth in the proverb, which 
speaks of November as the month is ‘Which 
Englishmen hang or drown themselves. Indeed 
in the November of each of the years 1812, 1815, 
1820, and 1824, there was not a single suicide. 
On the total of the thirteen years, May and Sep- 
tember are the months in which the least number 
of suicides were committed, the number in each 
of these months for the whole period being only 
seventeen. The next lowest are August and 
October, in which months the numbers are nine- 
teen, and next to them comes November. It 
will be seen from the ahove table, that the aggre- 
gate number of suicides during the years 1812, up 
to 1816, inclusive, was one hundred and twenty- 
nine, being an annual average of 254-5th, and 
that from the year 1816 to 1824 inclusive, the 
number was 161, making an average of 201-8 a 
year ; consequently there has been, during the 
last eight years, a reduction on the average of 
nearly six suicides every year. It will also be 
seen, that the number of men committing suicide 
exceeds that of the other sex in the proportion of 
five to two. 

The general inclination among Juries to assume 
the existence of insanity in cases of suicide, is 
strikingly illustrated in the present instance ; for 
out of the whole of the above number of suicides, 
embracing, as they do, « period of thirteen years, 
there are only five cases in which a verdict of felo 
de se was returned.” 

To the above statement, which cannot be a 
matter of total indifference to readers: of sensi- 
bility, and which may afford a subject for the 
contemplation of the philosopher, the following 
fucts and observations may be an appropriate 
appendix. 

Death, says a late philosophical writer, is 
when the sonl voluntarily quits the body ;—sui- 
cide, when the body forcibly separates itself from 
the suul. 

Among the ancient Romans, it is well known, 
that suicide was respected and approved. Julian, 
however, made a law against it, declaring that 
| he, who would not die, when he must, and he, 
| who dies before he oug ht, are both cowards alike. 
| Jn India, the voluntary deaths of women on the 
' funeral piles of their husbands have been cele- 
| brated for ages, and the custom is now but par- 
tially yielding to the benignity of the Christian 
code. Something analagous to this was practis- 
ed in Gaul and Britain. Chambers supposes 
that in his time, more than 10,000 widows burnt 
themselves every year iu the northern provinces of 
Hindostan. Modern travellers say that the wives 
of the king of Dahomy, an African prince, destroy 
all the furniture and ornaments of his palace at 

his death, and then murder each other. 

The Gymnosophists esteemed it a virtue to die 
upon a funeral pile, after having attained a limit- 
ed age. According to Strabo, Calamus sacrificed 
himself before the whole army of Alexander ; 
and the example was followed by an Indian sage 
at Athens. On his tomb was inscribed ‘ Here 
rest the ashes of Zarmano Chagas, an Indian 
philosopher, who, after the manner of his coun- 
try, devoted himself to a voluntary death.’ 

Pliny, in his Natural History, states that the 
Hyperboreans committed suicide after a different 
manner. They invited their friends to a banquet ; 
and, after indulging in the feast, threw them- 
selves from a precipice into sea. Near Puch- 
marry, in India, there is a cave, sacred to Maha- 











mountain, whence devotees frequently precipated 
themselves on a particular day of the year. A 
similar practice prevails among the tribes of Ber- 
ar and Gondwanna. To the former of these 
mountains, mothers, who are childless, go and 
vow to offer up their first-born by throwing them 
down the precipice. And this is frequently done, 
when a child is born after the vow. In the king- 
dom of Kanara, also, zealots and devotees sub- 
ject themselves to voluntary deaths ; while the 
Scandinavians thought no one went to the hall of 
Valhalla, but those, who died in battle, by suicide, 
or by some other violent means. 

Phedon and Cleombrotus of Ambracia thirsted 
so much for immortal Jife, that they threw them- 
selves into the sea to obtain it. The example 
was followed by many of the earlier Platonists. 
The disciples of Hegesias, also, frequently com- 
mitted suicide, in the hope of acquiring a life, 
more delightful than the present. It was in con- 
sequence of this, that Ptolemy forbad Hegesias 
to lecture. 

Montaigne mentions that Witholde, a prince of 
Lithuania, enacted suicide as a law of humanity, 
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a crime by which he had not been s a 


pci a Poison was kept at thes 
who could show e sufficient causs:# 
magistrates. Valerius Maximus relate 
— of this custom, in.:ano 
lady having arrived at an advanced: 
cnjopmennall all earthly copvenien 
probable, that if she consented to li: 
tune would, in some way or other, ’¢ 
=~ _ Prager — ore: 

reelf in presence ofall her famils 
occurred in the island of Negropons.. 
Pompey was present at the curious ge 
learned, with surprise, that suicide wag: 
allowed by the laws, but that it w 
~— esteem. oh 

is crime, too, was regarded with 

cy in other cities, connected with “Gres 
the capital of Ceos, one of the Dycclacdie #8 
birth-place of Prodicus, Simonides, } 
and other celebrated characters, evé 
permitted to die voluntarily by law, ¥ 
tained the age of sixty : a custom, al 
the pretence, that evcry man usurped 4, 
in life, which another ought to fill, whem. 
came incapable of military service. 

There are on record many surprising if 
of self-devotion among the whole popula 
cities, to prevent themeelves from falling in 
hands of enemies. The wing sre amogs 
most remarkable. : 


Numantia had neither walls, bastieng po. 
ers: and yet it resisted the power Quai 
Romans upwards of fourteen years, > Ap. te 
Scipio Africanus was charged with the ¢ 
of the siege. His army consisted of 0,99 
a body more than fifteen times la the 
of the Numantines, who made a. - 
deed almost miraculous, resistance. Bug 
plies being at length cut off, they were re 
to the necessity of living on the flesh of | 
then on that of their companions, sla 
siege ; and lastly to draw lots 
selves. In this extremity, they were Some 
to surrender. They refused: with indignation: 
set fire to their houses; and threw themeslee 
their wives, and their children, into the 
A few, and those only, who had previously & 
serted to the enemy, disgraced the triumphofiiy 
conqueror. A 

hen the inhabitants of Phocia were rot 
by the Thessalians, in the midst of their distr@ 
they raised a pile of combustible materials ; @ 
resolved, by the advice of Deiphantus, to tam 
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their wives and children, rather than see. th ’ 4 


led into captivity. This te prope 
was unanimonsly approved of by the won 
who decreed a crown to Deiphantus, for havi 
suggested it. The pile was prepared, end the 
women stood ready to devote themselves; whes 
the Phocians, animated by such an heroic ¢ 
fice, rushed upon their enemies ; entirely . 
them ; and saved the state. tele 
A remarkable instance is recorded of the Je: 
by Josephus. At the siege of Jerusalem by 
ian, some Jews took refuge in the ¢astle 
asada, in which they were blockaded hy tr 
Romans. These Jews were under the commess: 
of Eleazer, by whose advice they murdered they 
wives and children ; and ten men were i 
lot to destroy the rest. Upon the executi 
this, one of the ten was chosen to destrey them: 
maining nine. This he executed, fired the f 
ace, and stabbed himself. Of 967 persons, 
five boys and two women escaped, by hic 
themselves in the aqueducts. 4 
In the reign of Richard I., a severe persecute. 
raged in England against the Jews, by the ky 
tred of the people, who were enthusiastic in the 
approbation of the Crusade war. At this tim. 
multitudes of Jews were barbarously murdered 
by the populace at Lynn ; St. Edmund’s Bury; 
Lincoln ; Stamford ; Norwich ; an 
at York. Five hundred Jews having been ad- 
mitted into the castle of that city, for protection, 
with their wives and children, the people eur. 
rounded the castle, and insisted upon the Jew 
surrendering at discretion. The Jews off 
large sums to be permitted to retire, with thet 
families, out of the city. The populace, bowel 
er, insisted upon giving them no quarter. - Ope 
which a rabbin, of more authority than amy @ 
the rest, seeing the desperate condition, to Was 
he and his persuasion were reduced, prope 
the Jews, that, rather than fall into the haz 
the Christians, they should destroy th aw. 
The proposition was agreed to, and carried P| 
immediate execution. They murdered first tm 
wivesand children; then their servants; 
lastly themselves. 7 












Commencemsnts. The annexed hints fem 
the editor of the Recorder and Telegraph have 
our hearty concurrence. It is time that the fool- 
eries of literary men should be banished from § 
community professing to be guided by common 
sense. 





1. bapa. for Commencement eas. 
are not always judiciously chosen. propria 
ness should be ae bt after, as the first, eeeewh 
and third good quality of an exercise for Com 
mencement, as well as for any other public oceir 
sion. And this quality should have reference od 
the character and circumstances of the aud 
rather than to the speaker. The eire co 
that he has spent much time in the study of a 
cient literature, is not enough to make it suitable 
that many of his thoughts and allusions should 
have their origin and their interest only ia thé 
obscurity of ages gone by; so long as a very 
large proportion of those who come to be intet- 
ested are not classical scholars. It is not: 
for him to reply, that he wishes the approb 
only of the learned, and not of the mulutude ; for 
he is very likely to fail of gaining even this 
through want of being heard, unless his subject 
is such as to arrest the silent attention of all 
The occasion furnishes a grand opportunity 18 
exciting interest in favor of some benevolent & 
terprize, or for turning public odium on som 
popular vice. Let it be the object of the speek 
er to accomplish some little or great adi 
not merely to show himself, and he will mot - 
certainly command attention. And let him 
member, that the perfection of eloquence — 
in making a common subject deeply interesting. — 
_ 2. Another suggestion, which we have to makh 
is, that College wit of the 19th century is expec 
ed to be ofa more chaste and elevated eae 
than that of the days of Hunks and es 
Though the latter may excite a momentary roe 
of laughter, yet the laugh is very likely to be. s¢- 
companied or followed with a sentiment of 
that the poor fellows should have spent so muc® 
time in providing such entertainment. We ar@ 












happy to find thet in some of our best Academ#* 
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the reading of Compositions has taken the place 
oF those temulteous exhibitions of low wit and 
buffoonery, which were formerly in vogue. And 
we would bope that may not be behind 
them in improvements. e have known more 
than one youth of promise evidently debased in 
his common mgs and conversation from the 


vent habit of ing in an unworthy char- 
a at Academy and College exhibitions. 

3. Another hint which we would suggest, is, 
that Commencement exercises are, in most cases, 
unreasonably protracted. It is very unhappy 
that a day consecrated to intellectual enjoyment 
should be made the most wearisome day of the 
whole year,—that the crowd should retire chiefly 
gratified that the scene is over. Those who ec- 
cupy the stage, should bear in mind, that the 
thousands above and below are not quite so com- 
fortably situated. And those who take part in 
the exercises should cousider, that, if they have 
talent, satisfactory evidence of the fact can be 
given in five, or, at farthest, eight minutes, as 
well as in fifteen, or twenty; and that if they 
have not, the sooner they* “ have their exit,” the 
greater satisfaction they afford. 

4. One other hint, which, in spite of literary 
prejudice, we venture to suggest, is, that the con- 
ferring of degrees might as well be done in plain 
English ; and thus let this little relick of those 
darker ages, when studies and public business 
were generasy conducted in Latin, be dropped 
forever. We cannot believe that the present 


. practice of making the annunciation in Latin will 


be continued for fifty years. And the President, 
who shalt first make the innovation, will be spok- 
en of with approbation, as being abuve the slave- 
ry of custom. Let this change be adopted ; 
let the nature of the degree be fully known to 
the waiting thousands, and let it be accompanied 
with a pertinent address of four minutes, and 
strangers, as well as friends, may go away grati- 
fied with the privilege of having learned some- 
thing of the character and talents of the Presi- 
dent. 





Mr. Wesster’s Oration. Mr. Heredia of 
New-York, has translated into the Spanish lan- 
guage the patriotic address of Mr. Webster, de- 
livered at the late Bunker-Hill celebration. A 
large edition of it, we understand, has been print- 
ed, intended for distribution in the provinces of 
South-America. Speaking of the translation, the 
editor of the New-York Daily Advertiser re- 
marks,—“ The peculiar aptitude of that language 
to compositions of this kind, and the ability with 
which the translator has performed his task, ren- 
der this pampblet an elegant specimen of Span- 
ish, at the same time that it gives us the address 
cf Mr. Webster under a new, and very interest- 
ing form. The simplicity of this language adapts 
it extremely well fora direct and literal transla- 
tion from the English ; and it is curious to see, by 
& comparison, how strictly the original form is ad- 
hered to throughout, even to many minute terms 
of expression. It has been remarked that the 
most natural style is the easiect to translate. The 
address of Mr. Webster was remarkable for this 
quaiity, and we think the translator has justified 
the observation alrost as fully as if thav had been 
his principal object.” 

The following extract is given in the Advertiser 
as &@ specimen of the translation. 

“No sc supyuga yquc uucsiury onjecto es per- 
petuar una hostilidad nacional, ni aun sostener un 
mero espiritu militar. Es mas puro, mas alto, 
mas nobie. Consagramos nuetra obra al espiritu 
de la independencia nacional, y deseamos que la 
Inz serena de la paz descanse sobre ella para 
siempre. Alzamos un monumento de nuestra 
conviccion del beneficio inmenso que recibio 
nuestro suelo, y del influjo feliz que les mismos 
sucesos han tenido on los intereses generales del 
gonero humano. Venimos, como Americanos, a 
senalar un sitio que nosotros y nuestra posteridad 
debemos amar para siempre. Deseamos que 
cualquiera que en todo el tiempo venidero vuelva 
aqui sus ojos, vea que no hemos dejado que se 
confunda el suelo en que se dio la primera batalla 
grande de la revolucion. Deseamos que esta 
estructura proclaime a todas las clases y a todas 
las edades la magnitud e importancia de aquel 
suceso. Deseamos que la infancia sepa de Ics 
labios maternales el motivo de su ereccion, y que 
la cansada y tremula vejez la mire, y sienta alivio 
con los rescuerdos que sugiere. Deseamos que el 
trabajador alze la vistaaqui, y se ensoberbezca 
en medio de sus fatigas. Deseamos que en los 
dias desastrosos, que tambien debemos esperar, 
puesto que han visitado a todas las naciones, el 
patriotismo abatido vuelva aqui sus ojos, y se 
reanimecon la seguridad de que aun subsisten 
firmes los cimientos de nuestro poder nacional. 
Deseamos que esta columna, alzandose hacia el 
Cielo, entre las torres de tantos templos dedicados 
@ Dios, contribuya tambion a producir en todas 
las ulinas un sentimiento piadoso de dependencia 
¥ gratitud. Deseamos, finalmente, que el ultimo 
objeto que vea el que se aparte de sus playas na- 
tivas, y el primero que lo alboroze a su vuelta, Ie 
recuerde la libertad y gloria de sa patria. Alzese, 
pues, hasta que salude al sol en su venida: dorelo 
el primer esplendor de Ja manana, y detengase un 
tanto en su cumre la laz del mosibundo dis.” 


As we are not a reader of Spanish, we are 
Not competent to judge of the fidelity with 
which Mr. H. has executed his work. But a 
friend at our elbow, offers the annexed literal 
re-translation, which, on reference to the ori- 
ginal, will be found to contain no essential varia- 
tioas. 

Let it not be supposed our object is to perpetu- 
ate national hostility, nor even to maintain a 
mere military spirit. It is purer, higher, nobler. 
We consecrate our work to the spirit of national 
independence, and we wish that the serene light 
of peace might rest upon it forever. We raise a 
monurrent of our cunviction of the immense bene- 
fit whica our country has received, and of the 
happy influence whieh the same events have had 
on the general interests of mankind. We come 


_ 4s Americans to mark out a spot which we and 


our posterity should love forever. We wish that 
nall future time, whoever shall turn here his 
2yes, may see that we have not lefi to be con- 
‘ounded the ground on which was fought the 
irst great battle of the revolution. We wish 
that this structure may proclaim to all classes and 
Oall ages the importance of that event. We 
Vish that infancy might learn from maternal lips 
he motive of its foundation, and that weary and 
temulous age may look ppen it, and find relief 
fom the recollections which it may suggest. We 


“sh that the labourer may raise his eyes here 
‘id feel proud in the midst of his fatigue. We 
Wsh that in the disastrous days, which we also 
ty expect, since they bave visited all nations, 





desponding patriotism may turn iene hen od 
sole sal fe Lie 1 


Fe-animated by the assurance that the 
foundations of our national power still remain 
firm. We wish that this column, raising itself 
towards heaven among the spires of so many 
temples dedicated to God, may contribute some- 

to produce in every soul a pious sentiment of 
dependence and gratitude. We wish finally, that 


the last object seen by him who leaves his native 


shores and the first that shall cheer him on his 


4 return, sbull record the liberty and glory of his 


country. Raise it then, until it shall salute the 
Sun in his coming: let it be gilded by the first 
splendours of the morning, and let the light of the 
dying day, linger for a moment on its summit. 





Events or tae Weex. The most important 
event of the week which now draws near to a 
close, (not excepting the intelligence of the draw- 
ing of the Maryland Literature Lottery) is the 
resolve passed by our city council on Monday, 
viz. That the members should pay their reapects 
to the President of the United States at the Ex- 
change Coffee-House, and the consequent pro- 
ceeding of that venerable and learned body to 
fulfil the arduous and very difficult duty which 
they had thus imposed upon themselves. It was 
exceedingly unfortunate that the windows of 
heaven were opened abont the time appointed 
for this official visit, from whence such torrents of 
water were out-poured, as have not been seen 
since Noah’s flood. The members of the coun- 
cil were obliged to go in carriages, and thus their 
constituents had no opportunity of seeing them 
in their lavender robes, neatly brushed up for 
the occasion. We understand that all the mem- 
bers were graciously received by the President, 
and that the conversation during the visit was 
principally on literary subjects, in which certain 
erudite members quite eclipsed the brilliant con- 
versational powers of the ex-professor of rheto- 
ric at Harvard College. 

Quere. Will the “committee on drains and 
common sewers” inform their constituents wheth- 
er an appropriation was previously made for the 
expenditure for Hack-hire on this occasion ? The 
practice of making contracts beyond the amount 
of specific appropriations, will inevitably intro- 
duee confusion, if not bankruptcy, into our finan- 
cial department. We hope the Auditor of Ac- 
counts will perform his duty in this respect, and 
report without delay. 

Two drummers and two fifers, in splendid an- 
tique uniforms, marched through some of the 
most public streets on Monday forenoon, attend- 
ed by the usual retinue of ragged boys, and play- 
ing the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Compa- 
ny’s march. It was expected that the cause of 
this brilliant parade would have been stated in 
the Centinel of Wednesday ; but the columus. of 
that paper may be scrutinized in vain for an ex- 
planation. Does the Centinel sleep on his post 
at such an interesting crisis ? 





Larce Biocxs or Stone. The pillars in 
front of the Branch Bank in State-street, and 
those of the New Markot-Houze, are ubjects of 
some curiosity. They are probably the largest 
pillars of single stone that have been erected in 
the United States ; but they are quite small com- 
pared with those mentioned in the annexed enu- 
meration. 


1. The column of Alexandria, commonly called 
Pompey’s Pillar, holds the first rank: it is of a 
single block of red granite, 67 ft. 4 in. 1] 1-2 lines. 
1. The coluinns of the Church d’Isace, in height 
66 feet. 3. The columns whose ruins are near 
Mount Citorio, at Rome, height 52 ft. 4in. 4. 
Columns of the portico of the Pantheon, height 
46 tt. 9 in. 11 lines. 5. Columns of the Cathedral 
of Cusan, at St. Petersburgh, height 42 feet. 6. 
Two columns of the church of St. Paul, at Rome, 
without the inclosure, height 38 ft.4 in. 7. The 
columns near the Baths of Dioclesian, and those of 
Caracala, now placed at Florence, neur the Pont 
Trinite, of the same height as the preceding. ‘To 
these may be added a beautiful column of white 
marble, about 40 feet long, taken from a quarry 
on the south side of the Simplon road; it was 
destined by Napoleon for the ornamental im- 
provements of Milan. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


U.S. LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Pray, sir, your opinion 
Of those reviewers, who so bold hestride 
The world of learning ? 

The next subject in the article entitled “ Re- 
form of Harvard College,” we shall offer our re- 
marks upon, is the Military Company of the 
University. This our reviewer, who, we will 
venture to assert, is not a soldier, regards “ as a 
preposterous incongruity in a literary institution. 
It occupies” says he—“ the time and thoughts, 
excites the interest of the students to an improp- 
er degree. Moreover it offers objects of ambition 
no way connected with literary excellence, anc a 
youth may console himself for deficiency in his 
class with the splendor of an epaulet, or the glory 
of commanding a guard.” How that can be an 
incongruity in a system which does not form a 
part of it, and which has no sort of connection 
with it, we are at a loss to conceive. ‘The mili- 
tary company of Harvard University is,we believe, 
only an amusement of the students. The govern- 
ment of the college do not concern themselves 
about it, either in the instruction of tactics, er 
the overseeing of drills. It is got up wholly by 
the students themselves,and is considered as formn- 
ing a part of the system of college instruction no 
more than foot ball, or any other game that is 
played at college. Now, no one thinks of pro- 
nouncing foot ball “a preposterous incongruity in 
a literary institution,’ for this obvious reason, that 
it is amusement, an athletic exercise, which can- 
not, from the very nature of things, have a very 
literary smack about it. We know not that stu- 
dents who excel in this or that game,—if they 
happen to be poor scholars, which is not always 
the case,—console themselves with this for de- 
ficiency in their class. The two pursuits are so 
entirely dissimilar, that they can never come In- 
to collision ; therefore, we trust our reviewer will 
lay aside all his fears and anxiety on this point. 
We give him our word for it, military companies 
are not incompatible with literary studies, for 
preot.of which we need only refer to the Military 
Academy at West-Point. Not only the best 
military education is obtained at this institution, 
but the standard of scholarship is higher than at 
any literary seminary, college, or uDiversity i 
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the country. ‘How our ‘reviewer can get over 
this fact we cannot determine, but we 2 agli ta 
what inclined to suspect it will prove a stumbling- 
block in his path. - 2) Seal 

We say nothing of the benefit. attending this 
amusement as an exercise, which every candid, 
person will readily acknowledge is more galutary, 
and more dignificd than the racing bare-head 
gr clogged eet ao pegs be mae as 
the hot sun t be apt to bh the you 
idea before it shoots—and cli y of ta 
foles, which amusements have been jntroduced at 

orthampton, after the manner of the German 


gsymnasiums,—we say nothing of the exercise of | d 


mili training, as our reviewer, pacific soul, re- 
jects the idea that such exercise ig nevessary. 

With a triumphant interrogative, he inquires, 
“ do the students need exercise how more than 
they did twenty years since 7” We think not. The 
human frame, has not, to our knowledge, been 
new inodelled within that period ; the internal 
economy of the body remains, we believe, the 
same; students, as far as our sayennce goes to 
prove, have no easier digestion than befure. But 
what then? Did men of sedentary habits dis- 
pense with bodily exercise ‘twenty years since’ ? 
If so, we allow that man has no more need of ex- 
ercise than the log of timber, which does not turn 
itself over once in acentury. But the fact is far 
otherwise. Students, at college twenty years 
since, indulged in athletic games to an extent 
which is not practised at the present day. Leok 
at wrestling, which was the prevailing amuse- 
ment before the military company was establish- 
ed. So great was the skill of the students in this 
exercise, that a noted wrestler came “ all the way 
from Varmont,” to have a match with one who 
had acquired high reputation in this game at col- 
lege, but who was then settled as a preacher. 
The minister of religion was proceeding on his 
way to deliver a lecture, when he was accosted 
by the man. At first he declined the contest, 
but when pressed, and railed at, he laid aside his 
surplice and notes, and at the first bout deposited 
the assailant behind a stone wall, and resuming 
his clerical ¢ ress, proceeded to church, as though 
nothing had happened. 

But wrestling has ceased to be practised at 
college. The world has become more refined, 
and cannot partake of such barbarous and rough 
amusements. Yet mankind has uot learnt the 
art of doing wholly wifhout exercise, and it is, 
therefore, that students at college have happily 
introduced the military company as a substitute 
for more dangerous and less dignified amuse- 
ments. And this company, we will venture to 
declare, is a. promoter of health, of honourable 
feelings, of manly conduct, and is enlisted on the 
side of learning rather than against it ; for stu- 
dents will naturally select such as are preeminent 
for scholarship to be over them as officers in any 
association whatever, especially if all circum- 
stances are equal. 


—_—— 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 





Tue Wire or Two Huspanps. The sailing- 
master ef a vessel belonging to a port on the east 
coast of Scotland was, on a voyage to the Medi- 
terranean, captured by the Algerines, and detain- 
ed in slavery fur 11 years ; five of these employed 
at hard labour, with a bullet lb. weight fetter- 
ed to one of his ancles, until happily released from 
so painful a situation, in consequence of the cele- 
brated chastisement inflicted on these barbarians, 
by Admiral Lord Exmouth. Returning to his 
native town, sufficiently disguised in tattered ap- 
parcl, woil-woeu countenance, and an unshorn 
beard, he learnt that his wife, after passing ten 
years in supposed widowhood (ship, cargo, and 
crew, being conjectured to have perished at sea,) 
had married a second husband ; and that a son 
left apprentice to the bookbinding business, nuw 
kept a bookselling and stationary shop, in which 
he was assisted by a daughter. The liberated 
captive sought out and entered the shop, and on 
pretence of being recommended to a bed, invited 
himself home with them in the evening, aad there 
found his Jean with her new husband, enjoying 
themselves around the domestic hearth. After 
some circumlocation and preparing the way, he 
inquired (naming his pr | if such a woman still 
lived in the place, and if she did, he had some in- 
telligence of her husband to communicate? The 
question, under the present circumstances of the 
family, rather alarmed than pleased, and caused 
the stranger to be looked upon with suspicion, 
as meaning to impose on them. At length as- 
suming the well-known look and tone of undi- 
minished affection, he appealed to his Jean if 
she did not recognise him under all his conceal- 
ment. This appeal was not made in vain ; the 
recognition on both sides was tender and affect- 
ing. On being asked to which ef the two hus- 
bands she chose to attach herself, the “wife of 
two husbands” emphatically exclamineéd, that 
Willie (the first husband) had been the betroth- 
ed of her youth, her first love, and the parent of 
her children ; and now that he was, as i were, 
restored to her from the dead,her choice was to be 
his for life and death. The second busband hav- 
ing it putin his option, by the real gudenan, to 
appropriate what he could justly claim, acted ex- 
tremely honourable, choosing nothing buta gold 
watch he himself had presented to the supposed 
widow when he wedded her, and on its being re- 
stored, left the house, town, and that district of 
the conntry, never since having been either seen 
or heard of. The prominent actor of this little 
iuteresting drama has now a vessel of his own, 
and is occasionally in the habit, in pursuance of 
his marine occupation, of visiting the port of 
Perth, and tells the tale of his romantic adyen- 
ture asit really occurred, with an amusing plea- 
santry and original simplicity.— Perth Courter. 


Tue “Living SxeLetTon.” There is a sort of 
rabid curiosity which afflicts the inbabitants of 
this metropolis, and which, like canine maduess, 
seems to increase with the influence of the dog- 
star. It is, accordingly, at this season of the 
year that speculators generally attempt to turn 
this disease to account by the introduction of 
some extraordinary novelty. Not a snmner 
passes without its Mermaid, its Fire-eater, or its 
Bonassus ; and the public are now invited, at the 
moderate charge of half-a-crown a dupe, to the 
spectacle of an emancipated Frenchman, under 
the attractive title of a “ Living Skeleton.” This 
exhibition is one of the most impudent and dis- 
gusting attempts to make a profit of the public 
appetite for novelty, by an indecent exposure of 
human suffering and degradation, which we have 4 
ever witnessed. We are not, however, about to 
gratify the person who has dragged the victim of 
his cupidity from his native country, for the pur- 
poses of a public exhibition, by expressing any 
extraordinary indignation at his conduct. He is, 
no doubt, perfectly aware of the advantages of 
the “puff collusive,” and would be well content 
it should go forth to the public, that the “ Living 
Skeleton,” as he styles this unfortunate foreigner, 
isa sight which nobody ought to see, and which, 
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-ey from the pockets of the 


'tendance to our H is sufficient 
‘such 


‘too familiar to the eyes of the student, and that 
‘we have frequently 


from phthisis- and digease of. the m 
glands, quite as afflicting as that for the exhibi- 
tion of which an attempt is made to extract mon- 


statement, that this wretched individual enjoys a 


ridiculous ; and the slightest examination of the 
patient establishes its It is a case of 
isease and suffering to which the public are in- 
vited—disease, for which there is no remedy, and 
suffering, which admits of no termination, except 
that which is likely to be accelerated by the daily 
etposure of the patient’s person in a state of nu- 
dity, to be gazed at and handled by idle and sense- 
less spectators. We were sorry to find that the 
person who has brought over this unfortunate for- 


-eigner, under the hypocritical pretence of pro- 


moting the interests of science, isan English- 
man, but our surprise was somewhat diminished 
on hearing that he is also a Saint. Itis “ under 
Providence,” it seems, that he hopes to be the 
instrument of advancing science, by exhibiting a 
THIN FRencuMan at two shillings and sixpence 
a-head! The following is the exquisite para- 


graph in which this pious purpose is announc- 
ed :— 


“In this. enlightened age, when science has- 
advanced with rapid strides, and borne down be- 
fore it every prejudice which ignorant and inter- 
ested pretenders have attempted to oppose to its 
course ; when the excellence of the arts, of liter- 
ature, commerce, chemistry, and medicine, have 
arrived at great perfection, owing to fair discus- 
ion and open inquiry, every man must feel proud 
and conscious that he is rendering a true and im- 
portant benefit to mankind in general, and to his 
own country in particular, whenever he is the in- 
strument, through Providence, of bringing before 
the observation of scientific men any object cal- 
culated, through their inquiries and researches, 
to meliorate the generai condition of our corpo- 
real state, and render us more intimately ac- 
quainted with the formation of the human frame, 
and the extraordinary sports of nature, occasion- 
ally exhibited in its construction.” 

Cant and hypocrisy are here prominent enough! 
Tn the name of Joe Burns, what does the Show- 
man mean by stating that the exhibition of such 
an uninteresting creature is calculated either to 
“ promote the interests of science,” or “ melior- 
ate the general condition of our corporeal state >” 
To us it appears capable only of exciting disgust. 
We have, however, no more space to allot to the 
subject, but may perhaps recur to it, if this out- 
rage on public decency should be persisted in. 

Lancet. 


M. Chapilion, a Frenchman, is said to have suc- 
ceeded in discovering the Egyptian hieruglyph- 
ics, from which he professes to prove clearly the 
Mosaic account of the origin of this world—the 
story of Eden, the apple, &c. &:. He contends 
that not a single monument of all that have been 
described up to the present day, can date a high- 
er antiquity than 1800 years before Christ; whilst 
Moses places the sojourn of the Jsraelites in Egypt 
1600 years before Christ. ‘Thus this planet of 
ours, Which some have supposed near its Jatter 
end, is nothing more than a fine chopping boy of 
little better than 6000 years old. What a won- 
derful century isthe 19th. Theimpress on Bab- 
ylonish bricks has been decyphered: Egyptian 
hieroglyphics have yielded to research; carriages 
have travelled by steam ; passages cut under the 
bed of rivers ; the Jews called home from their 
wandering; eagles made to navigz:te the air; 
the hollowness of the earth discovered; and no 
doubt before it runs its race, we shall have made 
plain before us the principles of life and motion. 

Metropolitan. 


Tue Misconstrauction or Law Terms is 
sometimes not unamusing, and a mistake com- 
mnitted by an Irish officer, who was recently tried 
for an alleged assault, appears to us extremely 
characteristic. As the Jury were coming to be 
sworn, the Judge, addressing the Major, told him, 
that if there were any amongst them to whom he 
had any objection, that was the time to challenge 
them. “I thank your Lordship,” said the prison- 
er, “ but, with your Lordship’s permission, I'll 
defer that ceremony till after my trial, and if they 
don’t acquit me, by the pipe of Leinster Ill chal- 
lenge every mother’s son of them, and have ’em 
out too.” 


A Reuieiovs Hocse. A certain Noble Lord, 
long since gone to his fathers, had twe distin- 
guishing properties :—be kept a very bad larder, 
and was extremely irritable with his servants. A 
clergyman in his neighbourhood recommended 
him a butler, who lived with him as long as he 
could endure him, and left Ins place. Meeting 
one day with his reverend friend who had pro- 
cured him the situation, he was asked by him on 
what account he had left it? ‘ Why, Sir,” said 
John, * ts too religious a house for me.” 
“Too religious a house!” said the parson, in- 
dignently, “ what do you mean by that?” “It is 
indeed, Sir,” replied John “ and you would think 
so too ; for it is Lent all the year round in the kitch- 
en, and Passion week in the parlour.” 


Cravat. Mr. T. H. Bell, of Alnwick, has in- 
vented what he calls a marine cravat, to prevent 
persons from drowning. Jt isa cylinder of leath- 
er, water-proof, three inches in diameter, suffi- 
ciently long to surround the neck, and to fasten 
behind with a buckle or clasp. It possesses a buoy- 
ancy sufficient to keep a person’s head above 
water, so that by its use any one, though unable 
to swim, might venture into the deepest water, 
and remain suspended in security. 





Sweet Witiiam. An information was lately 
laid at Worship-street against a person known 
by the name of Sweet William, a Paddington 
coachman, for furiously driving, but Sweet Will- 
jam did not attend to the summons, and was fin- 
ed £10 in his absence ; of this Sweet William 
did not take any notice, and yesterday Bradford, 
the informer, having discovered that Sweet Will- 
jain’s name was, in reality, William Sweet, ap- 
plied for another summons ; but the 14 days al- 
lowed by .law having expired, the summons was 
of course refused, the Magistrate observing, that 
he hoped in future the informer would learn the 
difference between a flower and a man. 


Daxcinc. The Chinese have odd ideas of this 
amusement. When Commodore Anson was:at 
Canton, the Officers of the Centurion had a Ball 
upon some Court Holiday ; while they were 
dancing, a Chinese, who very quietly surveyed 
the operation, said softly to one of the party, 
“Why don’t you Jet your servants do this for 
you ?” 


Mepictne anp Goop Lavine. These have 
mostly been deemed uncombinable, but a recent 
invention shews that this opinion is erroneous ; 
we mean the tonic gingerbread. Take equal 





nevertheless, everybody was profligate enough 
to be running to see. We shall better defeat his 


parts of yellow Peruvian bark and flour, spiced 
with ginger and carraway seeds ; mix, and make 







mercenary object by stating, that «month's -et-|«p 
as this “Living Skeleton” but} 
seen cases of emaciation, | 
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state of perfect:health, it is, upon the face of it, | 
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(AGENT for the SALAX) ‘inthe. os 
NEW-YORK, R. P. BUSH; No: 20, 
Srarer. te ~. £ fbee | 

COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WERK, = 

King Solomon Lodge, Charlestov ? . — 

P . e 

St. Andrew's ont ral 

Pakoster + ’ 


In this » Mr. Abel Blurdock 
Mr. Edwic Mare etc Miss ~ 
Hunt to Miss Antonia Jane Herron Jones ; Mr. 

Miss Sarah S. Thomes; Captsin William Barrett to Miss 
Puterson; Mr. Ebenezer to Mies Frances C Russel ; Mr. 
a rethng aden ecb Mavning. ~~ 
Church is City on Menday morning, by the 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Joseph Palmer to Miss Charlotte Gortam, 
dragmerof ht fame Geom ahs Raha Ruse 

jonday evexing, v. Dr. G , Mr. Rufus 
merchant, to Miss Louise Lesitiaie Metzea Beche 


r. 
In Germantown, i ea Monde Rev. Mr. 
Whitney, Captain Poser Bicsel, pendinn ton tae 
ait of Quincey G. Packard, eldest daughter of Capt. wel P . 
a 'e - ee 
In Muiien, Me. William Brown to Miss WealthyGoodwin. 
In Salem, Mr. Syivester Kilham to Miss Betsy Burke ; ; oe 
— to Miss Nancy Burke ; Mr. Jemes Campbell to Mrs. 
ly ’ 
In Newburyport, Mr. Stephen Cutter to Miss Mary Kuhn. 
Iu Lynn, Mr. Benjamin T. Richards to Miss Elizabeth F. Currier. 
Jn Manchester, Mr. John W. Mena to Miss Elizabeth Smith. 


oe ‘Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Eliza Nest, aged 26; Abrsham Wild, Fsq. 
Counsellor at Law, aged 35; Mr. Alexander Gault, a 37; Me. 
Japheth Lord. aged 31; Mr. Maynard Whecler, aged 

In Cambridge, Mrs. Eunice Reed, 76. 

Tn Lee, Mr. William Sturgis jr. aged 25. 

In Chelmsford, Mrs. Jannah Pierce, aged 69. 

In seen, Mr. Daniel Mears, aged 60; Mrs. Elizabeth Howe, 


aged 37. 
in Lyan, Mrs. Mary Bassett, aged &3. 
in Brewster, Mre. Mary Nye Freeman, aged 22. 
In Portland. Captain Andrew Scott, aged 61. 
In Newry, Mc. Mr. Enoch Bartlett, in the u3d year of his age. 
In Fishkill, N. Y. Lieut. Richard W. Lawson. . 
In Virginia, Lieut. Albert G. Wall. . 
= pr vanong Cc. Sew; jeapee Morton. 
n Chicago, Biinois, Mr. Johu Cr: aged 37. 
In Canada, Lewis Foy, Esq. ™, 
Ia Carthagena, Mr. Kirkland. 
In Amsterdam, Mr. Samuel Bondry. aged 96. 
In England, Sir John Sutton, aged 67. 
In Saugus, Miss Mary J. Lewis, aged 18. F 
In Westminster, Vt. Mr. Asa Averill, aged 86. * : 
In Hudson, N. Y. Capt. Gorham Paddock, aged 
In Albany, Mr. Johw Gates, aged 74. 
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” 3OLCOR SWHATKT. 


The President of the U.S. will honor the theatre 
with his presence this evening. | 








MR. COOPER’S THIKD NIGHT. 
4 eo Evening, Friday, Oct. 7, 1825, will be pre- 
sented, Shakspeare’s celebrated tragedy, in five 


acts, called 
MACBETH. 
Macbeth, ‘ 


Mr. Cooper. 
Lady Macbeth, ° 


‘ Mrs. Powell. 


To conclude with the favorite Farce of 
eat RENDEZVOUS. 


 CRRNCUS. 


WASHINGTON GARDENS. 














Firat appearance of Mr. Burroughs, Mss. Waring, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher and Mr. Phillips of the ‘Thatres 
New-York, Phiiadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


No Equestrian Performances this evening. 


4 evening entertainment to commence with 
the Musical Farce of 


OF AGE TO-MORROW. 


After which the favorite interlude of 
THE RENDEZVOQUS. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
THE REVIEW, OR THE WAGS OF WIN)DSOR. 
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SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 
City Clothes Warehouse, No. 5, Congress square. 

Rye & HUDSON have for sale, a complete ase 
sortment of Fashionable and Elegant GOODS in 

their line, as can be found in any Establishment of 
the kind in the United States—among which are black, 
blue and fancy colored CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
of French, English and American fabrics, some of 
which are of the highest cost that have been exhibit. 


Skins and Flashings, for top coats—German and wa- 
ter proof Camlets—Scotch and Norwich Plaids—Vest- 
ings of every description, such as plain. figured and 
striped Velvets, English, French and India Toilinets 
and Valentias, in great varicty—mole skin, black, 
white and buff Cassimeres, &c.—together with an 
endless variety of Fancy Articles and Trimmings, in- 
cluding fancy Cravats, (of a new style,) Stocks, Pads, 
Belts, Suspenders, Shags, Plushes, Pearl Buttons, &c. 

Also, as usual, a complete assortment of READY 
MADE CLOTHING; Camblet and Plaid Cloaks— 
Camblet Coats, lined with silk, wadded and otherwise 
—lined Top Coats and Surtouts, of all colors and qual- 
ities—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, Under 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Cravats, Gloves 
and Hosiery—and, in short, almost every article at- 
tached to a gentleman’s wardrobe. 

Additions are constantly making of such Gcods as 
are fashionable and rare, and no exertion is spared to 
render the above Establishment one of thé first of the 
kind. 

(<= Lonpon Fasnions, per London Packet. 

Oct. 7. eoptf 


APOLLO SOCIETY. 
= APOLLO SOCIETY respectfully inform their 
subscribers that the first Concert will take place 
the fourth TUESDAY in the present month, and con- 
tinue the season,—second and fourth Tuesday in each 
—, ASA WARREN, Sec’y. 
Oct. 7. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

LADY who was never married, who is in the 

forenocn of life, whose habits of retirement have 
made the circle of her acquaintances small, whose 
connexions afe_ respectable, and who, in the opinion 
of her too partial friends, is something more than 
merely ‘ well-favoured,’ and intelligent, wishes to 
form a matrimonial alliance. ‘Che gentleman who 
may offer her his hand, must never have been mar- 
ried, must not be more than thirty three years of age ; 
he must be handsome and sensible; he must be an 
accomplished gentleman, or capable and willing te 
be made so, and he must be satisfied, from chetce, 
with the simple pleasures of domestic life. Neither 
his fortune, nor his expectations as to fortune, will be 
madea topic of inquiry. Communications addressed 
to S.S.S. and left at the Post-Office, shall receive 
immediate attention. Oct. 7. 


‘DANCING ACADEMY. — 
R. C. L\ BASSE respectfully informs his friends 
and the public, that he intends to open his 
EVENING scHvoL for Gentlemen, the 10th inst. Hourg 
from 7, to half past 9, every Monday and Thursday 
evening. 
Tuition, $12 by quarter. Entrance, $5 for new be- 
cipners. ~ 
* Reference to Mr. C. Labasse to his hali, every 











Thursday and Saturday afternoon, or Tuesday, from” 
12 to 2 g’clock. Im Oct. 7. 
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* 2¢ HAiace (es, Or if—like mine—thy words are thick—and hard A man may be a hypocrite all his life before of Hagges Se of the human frame will deny ee HG. 98, was NGTON-STREZT 

——————————— : Of atterance—one look—one look. == gy) the public; but no man_ ever was before bis } oe ob Diccaoes to which it is liable might be raced LUIAM 8, CHI ICK offess for’ dane oan 

s poh Be From the London Literary Gazetic- [-4; covers his face with his cloak, and} own femily.— Kent Herald. to some patticular cause, though that cause is not | WW 7 and sais ‘e : ns " o,¢ 
- % ~~ )MLPHONZUS ; A TRAGEDY. dines falls at his feet, Curtain drops. ~ od i a Het known or suspected to exist even by the patient. A | men’s, Masses and » BOOTS, SHOES and’? 

ake ete 5 é* ¢ ; sikh ; For. a young writer, this tragedy has much Law oy PaimoceniTuRs. Be it as it may person who seems in perfect health, and is suddenly | comprising an scat stad Au'enp ether: 

Sere te’ tetael Gronanti mvnlcat displayed in | merit, and gives promise of more. (said Dr. Johnson) the law of primogeniture | seized with Fever, cannot attribute this calamity to/ lishment of the kind in America, viz: 

hes which — even better cal- Ok ab , has one great advantage: it makes but one fool | chance, but to some imperceptible derangement of the | 200 pair nailed horse skin Boots ut. 

culated the wire | vee closet. Some of MISSIONARY FRAUDS. 300 do. sewed do. do. do. | 

the scenes, well acted, must uce considerable 
effect ; ‘and though love, j , battle, murder, 


sudden h nnot be very new to the 
prme yet oe a universal must always 
produce strong interest ; and there is imagina- 
tion, and stil! more nature in Mr. Hyde’s-delinea- 
tions. The following scene, for example, would 
be striking in the-representation. The child of 
Alphongus has been betrayed to the enemy : 


oT of Death! hold fast thy victin—or 
If she hath yet to learn that she is childless— 
O, yield her up to that relentless grasp 
Which Death himself doth fix upon his own. 
How it: will torture thee ! Pardonless fool,— 
Why did I leave unguarded such a treasure ? 
Gomez, thy tale hath pierced my very heart, 
Yet know I nothing but its one dread truth. 
Tell me again each circumstance and act 
Of this inhuman treachery. 
GoMEz. 
My lord, 
I know but this :—The rebels having fled, : 
You gave command that none should make pursuit 
Beyond the walls. I to the western gate — 
With faithful troops made speed ;—the traitor boasted 
That he possessed it—but we found the post 
Deserted and defenceless. An old man, 
One whom infirmity had long time held 
A prisoner to an aching, restless bed, : 
Touched by the stirring spirit of the night, 
Rose up and walked abroad, Thus ran his tale : 
Unnoticed by the guard, he saw amongst them 
A woman with a lovely, sleeping child 
ALPHONZUS. 
Unnatural wretch ! 





GOMEZ. 
; It presently awoke, 
And in most piercing accents called upon 
Its mother; then, with sudden eagerness 
It gazed upon the soldiers, and exclaimed, 
‘ Where is my father’s sword ?? 
ALPHONZUS. 
Oh! misery ! 
It shall avenge thee, boy ! 
GOMFZ. : 
Th’ unfeeling woman 
Fain would have stified its poor cries ; but straight 
A soldier dashed her arm aside, and gazed 
Mest piteously upon its face ;—then turned, 
And whilst the briny flood ran dewn his cheeks, 
Muttered in sobs, * Such was my darling boy 
* When the Moors butchered him.” 
ALPHONZUS. 
Sustain him Heaven ! 
He is a desolate father. 
GOMEZ. 
In the end, 
The prince arrived, and all the party fled 
To join the rebels we had beaten out. 
I hastened hither with distracted fears, 
And found the worst confirmed. 
. INEZ. 
(Reviring.) Where ie my husband ? 
1 saw him leap amongst the glittering swords,— 
And then—they pierced him 
ALPHONZCS. 
Be thyself, dear love, 
For I am here untouched. 
[She gases upon him wildly, and falls upon his 
bosum ; then raises her eyes to his face again. 
INEZ. 
Yet, this is real ; 
And all I saw before were but the tricks, 
The airy pictures of the brain, which mock 
And cheat the sense, spite of our very will. 
How poorare we! Whilst e’en within ourselves 
So many powers do hold us in vile bondage. 
*Tis tyrant nature binds the viewless chain, 
And unperceived disarms us of resistance. 
I thought I could have borne to see thee die 
In conquering for thy country. But what foe 
Had gained the walls? 
ALPRONZUS. 
Lasteros and his troops 
Are in rebellion *gainst the king, and John 
With blackest treason claims the threne. 
INEZ. 
But look not sadly thus—they’ve not prevailed ? 
Thou art not prisoned here ? Good Gomez, answer me ? 
They have not ta’en the town ? 
GOMEZ. 
_ Sweet lady, no; 
Thy lord victoriously expelled them. 
INEZ. 
: What— 
And yet looks on me thus—witbout a smile ? 
Nay, smile not so—that was more sorrowful 
Than all thy sa’vess. Mercy! art thou ill? 
He hath some secret hurt— 
ALPHONZUS. 
No, Inez, no, 
In trath I'm well—I’m very well. 
INEZ. 
3 Thou’rt well— 
Victorious—and yet thou standst there 
As if the form creating sanctuary— 
Rivalling Heaven in that so god-like power— 
Had struck thee from the solid marble rock 
To be the wonder of men’s ravished eyes ; 
Seeming to heave with life, yet motionless ; 
To breathe, yet breathless ; being in thyself 
The very centre of all grief—yet being marble. 
ALPHUNZUs, 
{-4side] Oh! that I were no more ! 
INEz. 
Is it the King ? 
o’erta’en his steps? 





Mischance hath surely not 
Have ye news from him ? 
ALPHON2ts, 
None. 
INEZ. 
Then there is ing! 
But oh, Alphonzus, do not use me ~ ing 
if thou art troubled with oppressing fancies, 
Tell me, and I'll be cheerful and dispel them. 
If it be otherwise—J do but claim 
A woman’s commen, natural privilege— 
To share my husband's sorrows. 
ALPRHONZUS. 
, Heaven support thee : 
By knowing thou wilt double them. 
INEZ. 
: Indeed 
I will not grieve myself, but pity thee. 
For pity isa balm that softens grief, 
And falls upon the drooping spirit like 
edew upon the the parched violet. 
In very sooth, it isa draught more sweet 
Than crystal waters to the hunted doe. 
And he that yiclds it gains a bright reward - 
For like an angel messenger to earth : 
It comes and seeks the bosoms of the good ; 
Then on its airy wiug speeds back to Heaven 
And pleads for him whose breast it did inhatit 
ALPHoNzUS. ; 
—I know thy vigilance— 
of dawn we must be stirring. 
t not see her agony—good night! 
INEZ. 
Alphonzus,—now I have acharm 


Gomez, good night ; 
At th’ cariiest hour 
{4srde.] ‘Thou shal 


Come, then, 
Would chas 


— turn *en teas to smiles. Come hither, love. 
eski oe irr a as our sleeping child. 
p ! : rancine 1 
- would tly like thought, cane ead 
al 


[Exit Gomes. 


€ from off thy brow the gloom of death— 


In several successive Reports of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, mention was made ef a school upon the 
Madrass system established in a certain settle- 
ment in Newfoundland, called Twillingate, by 
a Mr. Leigh, a magistrate there, to whom ‘ an 
adequate supply of national school-books, slat:+:, 
&c. was sent for the purpose.” The progress 
of the school was spoken of; it was said to be 
¢ well attended,’ and to have produced a very 
beneficial alteration in the conduct and man- 
ners of the inhabitants. What isthe fact? No 
such school ever existed at Twillingate. \f Mr. 
Leigh furnished the materials to the Society for 
their Report, he must have dreamed of the 
school, or written his account under the influ- 
ence of opium! The Newfoundland people 
are ungracious enough alsuto be dissatistied 
with the religious teachers appointed them. 
In 1822, two persons were taken trom humble 
stations in the navy, tobe turned into Mission- 
aries. One is Mr. Charles Blackman, who 
came first to the Colony in H. M. S. Sir Francis 
Drake, and who, while rated in the ship’s books 
as an Able Seamen, was retained in the capacity 
of a school-master, by his Excellency Sir 
Charles Hamilton, the Governor of Newfound- 
land, to instruct his son, a boy of about the age 
of 11 or 12 years ;—and who, in the early part 
of 1822, went to Englanc, whence in about 
three months he returned, clothed in the cleri- 
cal character. The other is a Mr. William 
Bullock, who for several years served as a 
Midshipman on the Newfoundland station, and 
who went to Euagland in the wioter of 1821, 
and returned to the Colony early in the sum- 
mer of 1822, qualified by the appointment of 
the venerable Society. ‘Two tremendous hops, 
from the Cock-pit tothe Pulpit! We all know 
what large sums are obtained annually from 
the deluded people of England, to support this 
and other sanctified Societies ; but if the pub- 
lication in the Reports of statements such as we. 
have exposed -be be not “ obtaining money 
under false pretences,”’—what is ?—London 
Examiner. 


NUMBER OF CHRISTIANS. 

By a calculation, ingeniously made, it is 
found that, were the inhabitants of the known 
world divided into thirty parts, nineteen are 
still possessed by Pagans, six by Jews and Ma- 
hometans, two by Christians of the Greek and 
Eastern Churches, and three by those of the 
Church of Rome and Protestant communion. 
If this calculation be accurate, Christianity, 
taken in its largest latitude, bears no greater 
proportion to the other religions, than five to 
twenty-five, or one to five. If we regard the 
number of inhabitants on the face of the globe, 
the propertion of Christians to other religion- 
ists is not much greater ; for, according to a 
calculation made in a pamphlet published orig- 
inally in America, and republished in London, 
in 1812, the inhabitants of the world amount 
to about 1800,000,000, and its Christian popu- 
lation to only 200,000,000: viz. in Asia, 2,000,- 
000; Africa, 2,000,000 ; Europe, 177,000,000; 
America, 18,000.000 ; the Greek and Eastern 
Churches, 30,000,000 ; the Papists, 100,000,- 
000; the Protestants, 70,000,000. The Pa- 
gans are estimated at 461,000,000; the Ma- 
homedans, at 130,000,000 ; the Jews, at 9,000,- 
000. If a generation last 30 years, then in 
that space, 600,000,000 will be born and die; 
consequently, 73,059 suffer death every day, 
3,044 every hour, 51 every minute, and, aw- 
tul to reflect, nearly one every moment. 

New Times. 


HARRIETTE WILSON—BEAU BRUMMEL. 


The writer of a very pleasant letter, pub- 
lished in the Kent Herald, giving an account of 
his trip to France, says, “ Talking of eminent 
and literary personages, I forget to tell you 
that | am not quite sure whether or no I had 
the honour of being in the same room, of the 
same Hotel, at Boulogne, with the notorious 
Harriette Wilson. A personage, answering 
tolerably well the description we have had of 
her, put in an appearance for a few moments 
at the saloon, and after the display cf a few 
flaunting and contemptuous airs, retreated in 
search of superior accommodations. It might 
not be her, but we arterwards understood that 
she had actually left Calais on her way to Pa- 
ris that day ; and we may thus pride ourselves 
on the possibility of having been ‘ blest in thus 
beholding’ this most desperate of demireps. 
The well-known, though now out of date, Beau 
Brummel, lives in obscurity at Calais, and we 
are told a conference took plage between her 
egregious ladyship and the Ex-Emperor of the 
Dandies. She had come hither, ‘tis said, to 
meet her publisher Stuckdale, pussibly to share 
the profits of one and to concoct another 
* great moral lesson,’ for that most exemplary 
class of persons, the Aristocracy of England.” 


A private letter from Paris states, that the 
notorious Harriette Wilson is publishing a new 
work there, in English, entitled, “ London 
Tigers and Paris Lions.” 














Home. At home it is, and only at home, that 
we show the natura! man, the real temper of 
the beast ; perverse or sociable, overbearing, 
stern, or affectionate ; cross or cruel ; gentle 


the kinder pulsations of the heart, the more 
wicked emotions of the mind. If there be 
any bad blood in a fellow, be will show it— 
whenever lie dares ; whenever he can; _ but 
where can he show it more safely than at 
home, where his wife and children cannot help 
themselves, and his people are paid so much 
a-week to bear it. See him at home, there- 
fore, whoever he may be; whatever he may 


in each family.” 


other remains of a human being, in a state of de- 
cay, were dug 
excavating the 
that place. Under the head, as near as could be 


as the Indians of this country formerly used of dif- 
ferent djmensions from four ‘o eight inches in 
length ; a tomahawk or hatchet of the hardest 


cult to conjecture. 


or severe ; our infirmities, whatever they are, 


be ; good or bad ; great or little ; if you would 
know his true value. Is it a pyramid? gonear 
1 | to it, if you would know its real strength ;—it 

may have heen built of pebbles. Is it a ruin? 





ANTIQUITIES. 
The Hamilton, (Ohio) Advertiser of the 6th 
inst. says that a few days previous the skull, and 


up by the workmen employed in 
Miam; Canal, a short distance from 


asceriained, were deposited a number of In- 
dian implements of warfare ; among which were 
the following: fifteen arrow heads of flint, such 


granite, curiously wrought ; and three or four 
plates of slate stone, frum two to four inches in 
breadth, and from five to seven in length. The 
use which was made.of the latter articles is diffi- 
From their peculiar forma- 
tion; some have supposed they were worn as 
breast plates by the Indian warriors; but this 
appears te be rather an improbable conjecture— 
for it seems reasonable to suppose that a more 
durable description of stone would have been 
selected for such a purpose. They were imbed- 
ed ina stratum of tough blue clay, four feet from 
the surface ; and from the extreme state of decay 
in which the bones were found, it is highly 
probable that they have been buried a great nun.- 
ber of years. 





Taxe Carne. The Eagle Bank of New Haven 
has suspended its payments for the present. 
Opinions on the state of the institution are _vari- 
ous. Some assert that it is entirely bankrupt. 
Others believe that the bills will be finally and 
tully redeemed. 


‘¢ Some folks play some confounded capers 
With long accounts and rolls of papers : 
Some run in debt and will not pay, 

Some hoist up sails and run away.” 
EE ES FO TELE 


ae a ee — 


State of New-Hampshire, Strafford ss. 
Superior Court of Judicature, September term, 1825. 
Samuel Rannels of New-Durham in said ceunty Esq. 
plaintiff, vs. Nathanie) P. Sumner of Farmingtan, 
im said county, hatter, otherwise called Nathaniel 
P. Sumner a transient person, now commorant at 
said Fafmington and Samue) H. Sumner of New- 
Durham in said county, yeoman, defendants. 
N an action of Assumpsit found on the joint and | 
several note of the said Nathaniel and Samuel, | 
dated February 11, A. D. 1824, for $224, payable 
to the plaintiff, or order, on the first day of April 1825, 
also for a sum due on one other note of the same date, 
for $2170 cents payable in good merchantable hats 
by the first of October then next. It being suggested 
to the Court that service of the writ was made by at- 
tachment of the Defendant’s Real Estate situate in 
Farmington and New-Durham and that the defend- 
aunts having left this State no persenal service was 
made on them :— 
It is thereupon ordered that said action be continued 
to the next term of the court to be héiden at Dover, 
within and for said county of Strafford on the first 
Tuesday of February next, and that notice be, given 
of the pendency of this suit by publishing an attested 
copy of this order in the New-Hampshire Republican, 
printed at Dover in this State, and the New-England 
Galaxy, printed at Boston in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, two months successively, the last pub- 
lication to be at least two months prior to the first 
Tuesday of February next, that the defendants may 
appear, if they see cause, and answer to said suit. 

















Attest A. PEIRCE, Clerk. 
A true copy, 
Attest A. PEIRCE, Clerk. 


Sept. 30. 8w 








ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop- 

pet, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate Wares. 
The subscriber, will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made inthe best manner. Such has been the revo- 
lution m the business of manufacturing ‘Tin-Ware, 
that no establishment for that purpose can be advan- 
tageoudy supported without the use of this machine- 
ry. itis now in general use in alniost every ‘State in 
the Union, and has been introduced into England, 
and is there highly approved. Application for these 
machines may be made to either of the following men- 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 

the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut, 

' SETH PECK, Patentee. 


7 AGENTS. 

ruman B. Sage, Boston, 

Burrage Yale, South Reading, } Massachusetts. 
Simon Peites, Bellows’ Falls, | Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Portland, - , Maine. 

Oliver Buckley, Westbrook, 

Jonathan Morrison, Portsmouth, New-Hampshire. 
Timothy Gridley, Exeter, ‘ 

Andrew Johnson, Providence, Rhode-Island. 
William L. Melville, Newport. 

William Austin, Albany, 


Peter Swain, No. 84, 


Bowery | new-York, New-York. 


system. This is most generally occasioned by an over- 
flow of the bile, or sudden obstruction of perspiration. 
Tne common opinion then, but too prevalent, that there 
is no necessity for medicine when in apparent health, 
is altogether fallacious. 


that the use of medicine proves the most efficacious. 


assistance in the power of humanity to bestow, will 
not always extinguish the flames. 
and hot climates, therefore, it would be acting wisely 
occasionally to take a dose of physic, though-without 
any apparent necessity for sodoing. By these precau- 
tionary measures thousands of lives might be preserv- 
ed. For this particular purpose, and for all others 


such as want of appetite, costiveness, pains in the 


| opportunity to thank them for their visits to his house, 


In fact, itis in the incipient stages of ali Discases, 
Waen the house is on fire, and in full blaze, all the 


In warm seasons 


where the use of medicine is immediately indicated, 


head, side or stomach, strictures in the chest, dysen- 
tery, &cc. &c. these Fills will be found to possess in an 
eminent degree, superior advantage to any others now 
in use, being always sure and uniform in their opera- 
tion, unattended with gripings or subsequent costive- 
ness, aud perfectly safe and gentle in their effect. 
They are an infallible remedy for female complaints 
generally, and especially for removing those obstruc- 
tions which are the source of their ailments at certain 
periods. 

To all Travellers by sea or land, these Pills are par- 
ticularly recommended, being alike useful in all cli- 
mates and all seasons. 

Here are no pretensions to new discoveries in this 
composition ; 't is simply a happy combination of com- 
mon place articles, faithtully prepared from the pre- 
scription of a late eminent Physician of this city, 
whose education, talents and medical acquirements, 
were too well known to be doubted. 

N. B. In Worms it is the very best rernedy which | 
can be resorted to. Price 50 cents a box. 

Sold by E. L. ELIOT, corner of Winter-street—J. 
P. HALL, corner of Elm-street—and of the Proprie- 
tor, J. P,. WHITWELL, Battery March-street, oppo- 
site the Commercial Coffee House. 

Sept. 9. 6m. 





BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERAL-STREET—No. 14. 
OPPOSITE THE REV. DR. CHANNING SMEETING ROUSE. 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same pat- 


i ronage that he has always received from the 


public and strangers visiting Boston. He takes this 


aud wishes a continuance of the same. 

Ile can accommodate regular Boarders with separate 
apartments. 

Private Families can always be accommodated 
independently of bis regular boarders, with entire 
and separate rooins. tf May 27. 





NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 


ARREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of English, French and American goods ; 

among which are the following : 

Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 

Stout Kerseysand Sattinets ; 

Scarlet printed Flannels ; : 
Flannels and Baizes, various colors ; 

Scoich Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses 

Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 

Plain and figured Bombazets ; 

Black bombazine, extra fine ; 

Do. do. for mantles ; 

Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Fiorence and plaid Silks, various 

patterns and qualities ; 

Double chain Levantines , 

Elegant wrought tace Veils ; 

Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Muslins ; 

White and colored Cambricks ; 

Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 

Black italian Crapes 3 Calicoes ; 

American Shirtings and Sheetings, brown and 

bleached ; Bed Tick: Stripes, Checks, and Ging- 

hams; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons, Pins, 

Needles, Tape, Cembs, &c. &c. which added to their 

former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 

WARE, and W.1. GOODS, comprises a complete as- 

sortment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 

obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their friends 

and those disposed to favor them with their patronage, 

that every exertion will be made on their part to 

please. They are daily making additions to their 

present stock, of the newest and most fashionable 

goods that are to be found in the mar«et. 

Walpole, Dec. 17. eptf 





INK POWDER. 
A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRUDUCTION OF INK. 
i Ink produces a permanent jet black, flows 
evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 
delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread.upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this case, becoming 
either darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
position of the letters from what was originally in- 
tended. 
A further recommendation of this ink will be found 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 
ble papers. This Ink Powder is warranted superior 
to any thing of the kind ever offered to the public.— 
For saleby MARK BYRNE, at No. 64, Market-street, 
and DANIEL LADD, at No. 50, Brattle-street, op- 
posite Boyden’s City Tavern. 
Also, Indellible INK, of superior quality toa ny a 
present known. Its advantages will be found tobe int 
its being black when writing with, and continues 
black after washing. tf April 1. 





SCHOOL, 
O. 81, Washington-Street, (Coripgll Square.) 
MESSRS. MAGOUN & VALENT#®E, will com- 


mence the fall quarter of their School, on Monday, 
Oct. 3. A few more scholars can be received in 
Room No. 1, which is occupied by the first class of 
Ladies ; limited to 40, divided into 4 divisions, of 10 
scholars each, who are instructed in the various 
branches of the English Language, together with the 
French. Also, Drawing and Painting, together with 
all kinds of needle work, under the superintendance of 
Miss Catherine Davis. N.B. Atthe end of the quar- 
ter, four valuable Gold Chains will be awarded to the 
most deserving of the First Class, as usual. In Room 
No. 2, Boys are fitted for the Latin, and English High 





John Haglett, corner 

of Chatham-strect, 
Samucl Schrack, 38, , Philadelphia, 

Market-street, Pennsylvania. 
George M. Burgher, Pittsburg, 
J. Park & Co. tae 
Normand Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
Dultey & Son, Wheeling, Virginia. 
Cowdin & Sanderson, Nashville, Tennesee. 
Isnac Mansfield, Louisville, Keutncky. 
Daniel Partridge, Mobile, Alabama. 
4m Sept. 23. 


ELEGANT PATENT LEVER WATCHES. 
ELLLS, GELSTON & PORTER, No. 69 
Washington street, opposite the Old State 

House, have received by the late arrivals, a handsome 

assortment of gold and silver Watches, of Roskell and 

Johnson’s make; Lepine and plain French Gold, 

(warranted movements) direct from the manufactur- 

ers, with an assortment of low priced silver and petit 

watches, which wil! be sold low, on liberal terms.— 

Wholesale and retail. sept. 30. 


WHITE LEAD, 





on the mcst favorable terms, at 65, Broad-street 








e that most terrible thought—but here my steps 


ve 
ate i 


§° near to it—nearer it may have been richly 


— refined Saltpetre, and Gunpowder, for sale, 
by E. COPELAND, Jr. 


Schools; and also for the Compting Room. Room 
No. 3, is occupied by the second class of Ladies, who 
are instructed in the various branches of an English 
Education. 

Q& In addition to the Gold Chains, several Gold 
and Silver Medals will be awarded to the most de- 
serving. 

M. & V. will commence an Evening School in Oc- 
tober, for Writing, Arithmetic, &c. Sept. 23. 





275 do. light calf-skin do. | 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 
300 do. city made do. 

150 do. custom made do. 

50 do. ish Soal do. | 
200 do. boys do. do. i 
600 dv. gentlemen’s elegant Pamps 


300 do. do. do. do. heels 
300 do. do. light dress 
260 do. . do. calf-skin do. 


above stated prices. 


at wholesale and retail, at v 
LADIES’ Fs OES. 
A very extensive 


Slippers ; high lace and broad strap do. 
quality. 


the business, no pains shall be wanting 


kinds as usual. 


from 


The above work is all warranted ; anda sati 
deduction will be made, to purchasers . di: 
not prove equal to their expectations—and_ cus 

may rest assured that every article will be sold atthe 


Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Sk 
dressed horse skins ; 50 sides. Neats Leather ; 
Russia Sheeting; 35 boxes No. 3 black and éolgee, 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. De 

Prunelic, black and colored ; 500 do. fizst gus 
black Galloons ; 500 pair men’s, women’s and’ 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bagge 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, i#®n and copy, 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connee® 
with his branch of business, all of which are offel 
low prices for C 


Misses’ Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, of ; 
As very particular attention is paid to that 


work and services acceptable to all the Ladies ; 
may please to favor him withtheircustom. 
N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of ali” 
May 20.” 
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EAU ADMIRABLE DE COL 
COLOGNE WATER, 
Distilled and warranted pure and 


Distiller of Cordials, &e. from 
by Francois Maria Farina. 


has continued in great repute and use all 


ying properties. 


sprains, bruizes, cuts, é£c. it gives 


the neck, and, pains in the sides. 


Tooms. 
are salutary. 


pimples, spots, redness, sunburn, and 


various disorders. ; , 
Such are its Virtues and Effects, that 


count to wholesale purchasers. 
with punctuality. 


David Francis, C. Jarvis, Munroe & 






FRANCIS GABRIEL CAFFIN, ~~ 


T is now nearly a century since this Water was 
- ginally composed and distilled at Cologne, by S€.:. © 
Paul Feminis, an Italian—is at present distilled thete 


This Water composed of the finest and most deli- 
cate aromatics of the Vegetable Kingdoms, is distin ~ 
guished by its volatile spirit, its perfume, and its vi 


It strengthens the sight, and relicves the pains 
the eyes—cures the head-ach, and gives immedi 
relief to the tooth-ach—cures the scurvy in the gus 
fand is excellent for a sore throat. For burns, wousds 
immediate yeliek © 


It is an Antidote to Infection in close and waa « 
Its effects are agreeable and innocent as they” 


and prevents the blood from colagulating. 
the gout, rheumatism, numbness, cramp, 


It has a beautiful effect on the skin, were 
all cutaned 


eruptions and preserves the skin from chapping. 
At Balls, Routs, Theatres, and in all crowded 
semblies, as well as in travelling in warm weathi 
it will be found mnvigoraung ana reieshiug. : 
It may be taken internally, with perfect safety, fog) 
in Europe if, 
is called the Wonderful Water of Cologne. — 
Printed directions for its use accompany 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Pap 
Warehouse, No. 23, Kilby-street. Price per box’ 
bottles, $1 50—single bottle 37 1-2 cts. A liberal 


| ee 
ers Exec 
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And may be had of Maynard & Noyes, Wolcott 
Gelston, Bartlett & Rrewer, S. H. Parker, L.. 
ardson, C. Barrell, Wm. B. & H. White, £. L. Eliet, 


OGNE..... 
* i nes ai 


over Europe 





each 
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Greenwood, and T. Wakefield, Washington-strests.« 
O. C. Greenleaf and J. W. Burditt, Court-stre@i. -5 
I. W. Goodrich and D. Felt, State-sireet. 





& Co. and C. J. Adams, Wash 
Leach and Morrison, Court-street. 


best test of quality. 6m. 


a semen kept or sale by Davis, 


Read & Howard, Hanover-street. Pee 

J. B. Jones and J. L. Hewitt, Market-street. | 

April 29. ere 

SUPERLATIVE PERFUMERY OR COLOGHE 
WATER. ee 


Soke, 
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April 29. 


(7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST. A 
TES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
be had, on application to the Cashier. 

tf 





Pe 


os Bhai, 





H.) 1824. 


HOTEL & STAGE HOUSE, 
Y JAMES BURLEY, Court-street, 


Exeter, (5. 
—. 





‘WELLES, GELSTON & PO 


opposite the old State -House, 
ceived by the ships Herald and Chario 
SPRING SUPPLY OF GOODS, (sel 
ner,) consisting of Watches, Jewelry, 


retail. 


April 22. 


ed and Britannia Wares aud wely, Ponda 
will be sold on the most liberal terms, wholesale | 


N. B. The former Customers of George Welles, 
ase requested to call and examine them. 


RTER,, _ 


N°: 69, Washingt-a-street, (formerly 56, peop 


pas 







t of theit 
a pat- 





THOMAS HEDGES, 


article of Fashionable Furniture, they 
having executed, 
Hair Mattresses ; 
other Carpets made as usual. 

Sept. 9. tf 


may di . 


inen Roller Blinds ; 


ee 








FIFTY PER CENT DISCOUNT: ~~ 
PVE Administrators on the Estate of Edward Oot 
ton, offer for sale at No. 184, 
street, cofner of Franklin-street, their 
Miscellaneous BOOKS, at 50 per cent 


Wahigr 
ssconms 





Ramage, of Philadelphia. 


Fo SALE at this Office, a PRINTING P. 
of Imperial size, and in good order, “eept 


among which are some valuable and scarce work®? 
July 8. ep3m hae 
RAMAGE PRESS. a 








COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
Mx find every article they want in the Book and 

Stationary line, in great abundance and at the 
lowest prices, at the old established Store of RICH- 
ARDSON & LORD, No. 133, Washington-street, 
(formerly No. 75, Cornhill.) Bibles, Geographies, 
Dictionaries, Psalm Books and Spelling Books ; Paper, 
Quills, Ink Powder, Slates, &c. 








April 22. 6m 


Sept. 30. 6w 


years, complete. tf 


H. A. PENNIMAN, 

O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on h: 

for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, wat 

good, at reduced prices. Also, a general 

of Domestic Goods, Cotten Yarns, etc. together WE 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau. Also 

sale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 years, 

plete—and a file of the Boston Daily —s 

Jily 







and colorec India, and French Satin dress Slipper. 
made in elegant style; do. black:and coloured Vel, 
veteen, Demzxk Satin, and Double. Pruneliy, Shoe 

with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco ; th 
















It was approved by the Faculty of Medicine, Jan Sug 
ary 13, 1727—and from that period to the present, 


ra 


ues 


a a 


O. 46, Court-street, Interior Decorator of Foie’ 

able Apartments, and General Upholsterer, fe: 
spectfully informs his Patrons, that all Orders tity 
may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chaiss, oraay 


ual to any in the city. good . 
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